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The romance of a little militant 
of the theatre who warred for her 
man against hopeless odds and 
won. A heart drama told amidst 
the riotous backgrounds of city 
speakeasies and a jazz-mad show- 
world. 
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Irving Berlin Contest 

Hold a special Irving Berlin night. Tie up this stunt with your 
local music dealer and your newspaper by a cooperative advertising 
campaign. Announce that prizes will be given to all those who sue- 
cessfully identify the Berlin songs you play as a prologue to the pic- 
Cure. Include “A Year from Today,” theme song of “New York 
Nights” among the number. Play but a snatch of each number. Dis- 
tribute blanks with entries equal to the number of selections played. 
On the reverse side of the blank run catchy copy about your showing. 
The same idea can be worked over the radio. 


“New York Nights” 

Advertise a special series of “New York Nights.” Decorate your 
marquee and lobby with gay trimmings. Hire a colored jazz band 
to play atop of your marquee. Set loud speakers at the front and sides 
of canopy so that the music can be heard for blocks. Have your at' 
tendants dress like the employees of a smart night club—girls in abbre' 
viated black silk costumes and high hats; men in white tuxedos. 

Get up an exhibition of modernistic paintings in your lounge. 
Serve tea or demi'tasse after the manner of ultra modern New York 
theatres. Advertise these facts in your ads. 

j Piano Ballyhoo 


With the aid of compo board and scrim get up a ballyhoo music 
store display. 




Essay Contests 

Get your local editor to invite readers to submit essays 
ranging from 100 to 150 words on the following topics. 
Give prizes of either merchandise or free tickets for the 
best articles. 

“Why I believe Norma Talmadge is one of the 
screen’s greatest actresses." 

“Norma Talmadge’s portrayal of Jill Deverne in 
‘New York Nights' is a tribute to the talking pic- 
tures.” 

“My favorite Norma Talmadge portrayal.” 

" ‘New York Nights’ is the finest picture of Norma 
Talmadge’s career.” 

“The motion picture owes much to Norma Tab 
madge.” 

“The name of Norma Talmadge will always be 
identified with the finer things in motion pictures." 

Lover’s Contests 

As Jill Deverne, in “New York Nights,” Norma Tab 
madge has two men figuring in her love life. One man 
is poor, weak and wayward but truly in love with her, 
the other is a schemer and a cheat who with his immense 
wealth offers her everything but respectability. She loves 
the poor man. 

On the strength of this situation conduct a contest to 
determine what requisites your local feminine newspaper 
readers look for in the man they love. Offer prizes for 
the best 100 word contributions of ten attributes each 
of which describe the ideal mate. 


Your Posters 


Use a generous quantity of the paper that has been 
gotten up on “New York Nights.” It expresses the spirit 
of the picture and has been done up in a style that is 
certain to attract attention wherever displayed. 

The figures in the larger sheets are ideal for cut'out 
displays to be used atop of your marquee and in lobby 
exhibits. They also make ideal shadow box illustrations 
set against or within a New York night life or skyline 
picturization. 

Lobby Displays 

Decorate the under part of your canopy and the in¬ 
side of your lobby with bright lights and decorations of 
varying gay colors. Use plenty of bunting, pennants, 
streamers and balloons. Suggest the New York atmo¬ 
sphere in all your exhibits. 

Amateur Nights 

With the active cooperation of local merchants offer 
prizes to the local celebrities who sing and play the piano 
or other musical instruments the best. Use “A Year from 
Today” as the test selection. Arrange for radio broad¬ 
casts by the winners. 


JNbrma 


JOSEPH M. SCHENCK 



NEW YORK NIGHTS 

WITH ' • . 

GILBERT ROLAND 

LEWIS MILESTONE 

P PRODUCTION 

PRODUCED UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 

JOHN W. CONSIDINE JR. 

Norma Talmadge in her first talking picture as a charming chorus 
girl romancing for real love in a world of make-believe. Asparkle 
with the bright lights of Broadway and the glamor of show-world. 

Gripping! Colorful! Unusual! 
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Irving Berlin Theme Song Tie-Up 

A1 Jolson, famous singing star, Ballard MacDonald and Dave Dreyer, 
composer of many big song hits, wrote the theme song for Norma Tab 
madge’s “New York Nights.” The number published by Irving Berlin 
has a sure-fire melody that has already made it the featured number in 
radio broadcasts and in programs given by restaurants, theatres, dance 
halls, night clubs and entertainers. 

Take advantage of the great popularity of this number by effecting 
tie-ups with each of the broadcasters mentioned. Have your local dealer 
prepare special window displays and special ad copy for the news¬ 
papers. 

The leading phonograph record and music roll manufacturers have 
recorded the number. Tie-up with these recordings and offer them as 
prizes in contests that you conduct. 

Let the song serve as a basis for contests. Have a radio broadcast 
offering prizes to those who sing the number the best. With the co¬ 
operation of your local paper hold a competition for the lyricist who 
writes the best parody to the music of the piece. 

(Reproduction of Song Coyer at the Right) 




IRVING BERLIN BRANCH OFFICES 

HOME OFFICE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y..Irving Berlin Co., 1607 Broadway 

BOSTON, MASS.Carl Moore, c/o Irving Berlin, Inc., 177 Tremont St. 

CHICAGO, ILL.A1 Beilin, c/o Irving Berlin, Inc., 54 W. Randolph St. 

COVINGTON, KY. Kern Aylward, 427 Madison Ave. 

DETROIT, MICH. Fred Kramer, c/o Irving Berlin, Inc., 1509 Broadway 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.Jack Stern, c/o Irving Berlin, Inc., 845 So. Broadway 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.Don McKinnon, West Hotel 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.Harry Pearson, c/o Irving Berlin, Inc., 1228 Market St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.Abe Bloom, c/o Irving Berlin, Inc., 935 Market St. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.Earl Roeser, Mayfair Hotel 


Window Tie-Ups 


displays given over to certain merchandise. 
Stills are 8x10 and cost 10c each. 

By using the still numbers below effect tie- 
ups with the dealers mentioned:— 


14 —Two Col. Ad (M at 10c; Cut 50c) 


Aside from their use for straight publicity 
and display purposes, your production stills 
can be U6ed to effect tie-ups with the leading 
dealers in town. Many of the still subjects are 
particularly suitable for inclusion in window 


BEAUTY PARLORS—Talmadge Star 

Heads .103, 123 

BEDS 6? BEDDING.100, 115, 119 

BOOK STORES .3 

CIGARS 6? CIGARETTES .124 

COSTUMERS .101, 99, 102 

DRUGGISTS.18 

FURNITURE .51 

GLASSWARE.145 

INTERIOR DECORATORS.3, 51, 71 

JEWELERS.54, 103 

LINGERIE .4, 7 

MEN’S CLOTHES . 86, 92, 143 


MEN’S HATS .86, 107 

MUSIC STORES .4, 48, 71 

PERFUMES.51 

PIANOS.4, 66 

RAILROAD CO.86, 129 

RESTAURANTS .121 

STATIONERY .126 

WOMEN’S WEAR.62, 112, 118 

WOMEN’S HATS .86, 92 

WOMEN’S HOSE.7, 66 

WOMEN’S SHOES .66 

CANDY, FLOWERS, GIFTS ETC. 

(Love Shots) .89, 121, Spl-1 
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1? —One Col. Ad (Mat 05c; Cut 30c) . 17—One Col. Slug (Mat 05c; Cut 30c) 




23b —Two Col. Scene Sketch (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 


Catchlines 


Show world, the background for one of the screen’s greatest romances. 

Norma Talmadge in her first talking picture as a charming chorus girl romancing for 
real love in a world of make-believe. 

A love drama of the stage and the night clubs, of songs and song writers. 

A great actress greater than ever in her first talking role. 

The drama of a show girl who wanted to be queen regent in the heart of her erring 
husband. 

Even though he was a failure she loved him, but when he gave his love to another, this 
little show girl wife went on a love quest herself. A compelling romance of the 
stage and the Great White Way. 

The Norma the world loves, in a love story thrilling to all lovers . 

A battle for love fought in the glamorous setting of Broadway today. 

A dream love that was a nightmare until a little show girl woke up and made her dream 
come true. 

For her man a show girl matches wits with a love-mad racketeer and triumphs. 

Big sets . . . movement . . . the flare of passions lulled to sleep by sweet music . . . 
gripping romance . . . the comedy and drama of Broadway and the sinister whisper 
of the underworld ... all this is part of “New York Nights,” the sensational, crash' 

ing epic of New York's gay white way, starring Norma Talmadge at the. 

Theatre. 

The sounds of revelry at night . . . the hushed, gabby noises of a “speakeasy" ... the 
tinkling of glasses meeting in the ecstasy of law defiance . . . ribald laughter . . . 
the mournful, yet lively tunes of a blues orchestra piercing the din of raucous 
voices . . . comedy, drama, and the loves of the show people. 

Broadway, the magic lane of romance and song . . . the street of a million failures 
and successes ... a million laughs and tears ... the glittering pathway to glory as 
the setting for a romance of Broadway. 

The story of a chorus girl with a heart and an erring husband. 

See Norma Talmadge as the show girl Broadway couldn’t best. An epic motion picture 
of a little militant who warred for love against hopeless odds and won. 
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23c —Two Col. Scene Sketch (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 


Get Them Talking About Your Show With the Aid 
of These Drawings 

The six scene cuts at the bottom of this spread can serve you in 
many ways. 

Use them as illustrations for the 10,000 word newspaper serial¬ 
ization referred to on this opposite page. 

Accompanied by a short caption plant one cut each day in your local 
newspaper. Let each caption tell a part of the story so that when the 
six cuts have been run your readers will have a general notion of the 
highlights in the picture. 

Running one cut each day conduct titling or essay contests. 

Order: —23-a, b, c, d, e, f —Two Col. Scene drawings (All on one Four Col. 
Mat. 30c; Cuts each 50c) 
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Program Copy 


2-b —Thumbnail Talmadge 
s\etch (On mat with One Col. 
Star Scene head 05c; Cuts each 
30 c) 


Do you enjoy stories that go way down in the heart of City life, mirroring its gay, 
effervescent parties, its colorful theatre folk, its racy tempo, its laughter and heartache? 
Yes? Then you'll have the time of your life when Norma Talmadge takes you on an in- 
timate excursion into the hidden recesses of Broadway's bright light district in “New 

York Nights,” her first all-talking picture which comes to the. 

theatre on. 

Cast in one of the finest roles of her career, the star of “The Woman Disputed,” 
^Camille” and “The Dove” gives a stirring performance as Jill, the little chorus-girl wife, 
jvho battled sirens for a well-meaning but spineless husband. Action, thrills, surprises, 
novelty, comedy, and drama make this tale of Broadway stage life, rich entertainment. 
Stage-door Johnnies, peppy little “Chorines," song “pluggers," “angels”—the kind 
Santa CO>ses of impoverished theatre managers, racketeers, play boys of the big town, 
you’ll meet them all in this talking screen translation of the Broadway stage success by 
Channing Pollock. 

As played by Norma Talmadge and her cast of stage and screen celebrities, “New 
York Nights” leaves nothing to be desired. Thrill to it! Laugh with it! Throb with it! 
It's a picture you must see! 

Radio Song Tie-Ups 

- ^Donald Novis, winner of the Atwater Kent National singing contest, sings “A 
Year from'Today,” the Irving Berlin theme song of “New York Nights.” Have dealers 
include in window displays of the song placards stating that Novis can be heard singing 
the song at your theatre. 

Set up a loud speaker in your lobby connected to the sound recording apparatus 
in the projection booth. Through this arrangement broadcast the song. 

Stage a singer’s contest offering prizes for those giving the best rendition of the 
song from your stage and over the radio. Have an elimination before the contestsants 
sing in public so that the song will be heard only at its best. 
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23d —Two Col. Scene Sketch (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 


FREE -- 10,000 Word Serial for Your 
Newspapers 

A special 8-chapter serialization of 10,000 words has been 
prepared for your newspapers. Mimeographed copies of this seat- 
seller may be had free of charge from your United Artists Ex¬ 
change. 

All the thrills, action, drama and surprises of this fast-moving 
tale of show business and Broadway is told with a spirit and power 
that does full justice to the story. 

The drawings shown at the bottom of this spread are ideal 
illustrations for the different chapters. However, appropriate stills 
have been listed at the head of each chapter if you prefer to make 
up your own cuts. 



23e —Two Col. Scene Sketch (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 
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Fitting Clothes to 
One’s Personality 

by Norma Talmadge 



(Note —This is one of a series of 
instructive style tal\s by Norma 
Talmadge, the famous United Ar- 
tists star, who is appearing in the 
tal\ing and musical extravaganza, 
“New T or\ Nights,” at the 

. theatre. Miss Tab 

madge is considered to be the 
best dressed motion picture ac¬ 
tress.) 

Clothes may not 
make the man, 
^ but they most cer' 
, tainly do make 
the woman, no 
matter what any 
one says to the 
contrary. How- 
ever, in stressing 
NOR-MATaoMAoet the vital part 
carefully selected clothes play in the 
life of women, I do not mean that 
fine feathers make fine birds. 

I have seen some of the most 
charmingly dressed women who 
spent but very little for their ward' 
robes, while other women, whose 
clothes no doubt cost a small for' 
tune, looked positively ugly. Good 
taste in clothes, not the amount one 
spends for them, is the thing. 

A Russian philosopher said that 
our characters change every seven 
years, and a French dressmaker as' 
sures me that our styles revert ev¬ 
ery seven years. I rather think that 
our styles change with our char' 
acters. 

Unconsciously, I think, every 
woman dresses for the part she 
wants to play—not on the screen 
but in life—and it is always a lead¬ 
ing part. She becomes the heroine 
of her dream existence and express¬ 
es it in her clothes, according to 
her taste. 

Women are constandy being ac' 
cused of dressing only for the ad¬ 
miration of men. I have always 
thought women dress for the ad¬ 
miration of everyone. Clothes af¬ 
fect the moods of men and women 
equally. I have seen the most con' 
ventional people become their exact 
opposites at a masquerade ball. 

An artist once said to me that 
he could read history from clothes. 
The period, of course, could be 
proven from the style, but often 
the emotions and principles, and 
even the personality, of the time 
showed themselves in bows and 
laces, crinolines and smocks. One 
of the great fascinations of the 
screen is the analysis that one has 
to bring to the clothes that are worn 
by the role one is going to inter' 
pret. Would she wear this or that? 
If she were this or that kind of 
woman? An actress has to think 
more of clothes than any other ar¬ 
tist. During the time she is work' 
ing, her work requires her to wear 
the most varied kind. One must 
dress to character. 

Women should also dress accord' 
ing to their physical characteristics. 
But once they have achieved that 
difficult art they should advance a 
step and clothe themselves accord' 
ing to their personalities. 

Personality is that part of you 
which exudes charm and poise when 
it is positive and dullness when it is 
negative. It is up to you to ad' 
vertise that positive personality for 
the benefit of those who do not 
know you intimately. Some women 
exude personality only when they 
talk; others flaunt it and make it 
apparent to the least practiced of 
eyes by the clothes they wear. 

Page Six 


A Five Day Fashion Feature 

This serial fashion feature will create considerable stir among your women patrons. Norma 
Talmadge answers in each article some vital question concerning dress. Get your local editor to 
run one essay each day, and embellish the text with a thumbnail silhouette of Norma Talmadge as 
indicated on this page. 

The series could be used as the basis for a contest by having readers write a 100 or 150 word 
article on each topic, the best collections of which would be the prize-winners. 

These articles can also be used as the subject matter for radio talks. 

Order the complete set of five thumbnail silhouettes by requesting: —20 —Thumbnail Tab 
madge silhouettes (All on one Two Col. Mat 10c; Cuts each 30c). 


Americans Too Well 
Dressed 

by Norma Talmadge 



( Note—This is the second of a 
series of instructive style tal\s 
by Norma Talmadge, the famous 
United Artists star, who is ap¬ 
pearing in the talking and musi¬ 
cal extravaganza, “New Tor\ 

Nights,” at the . 

Theatre. Miss Talmadge is con¬ 
sidered to be the best dressed 
motion picture actress.) 


American WO' 
men are too well 
dressed; they are 
too perfect and 
lose themselves as 
individuals in the 
process. En 
masse they form 
__ a beautiful and 

nor.ma TACMAoct charming picture 
but individually there is no emana' 
tion of personality of which one is 
conscious before a word has been 
spoken. 

There are exceptions, of course, 
many of them, but I speak of Amer¬ 
ican women as a whole, not of any 
special class. They spend extrava' 
gant sums for their clothing, they 
have excellent taste, color schemes 
are harmonious, accessories are per¬ 
fection itself and as a part of life’s 
scenery they are both decorative 
and effective, but they fail to make 
of their own gowns backgrounds for 
themselves. Instead, almost every 
woman makes herself a dummy for 
the display of a creation of sartor' 
ial perfection. 

For a long time after I became 
aware that something was definitely 
wrong, I was puzzled. I couldn’t 
quite place my finger on the flaw 
although I knew it was there. 
Clothes are of paramount impor' 
tance to a motion picture actress, so 
I passed hours studying the chic of 
women in the United States and 
comparing them with those I saw 
abroad. 

Suddenly, I found the answer. 
The method of shopping was wrong. 
Frocks were being bought by Amer- 
ican women which pleased their 
own eyes with little thought given 
to whether or not these same frocks 
brought out the very best in the 
wearer and would leave the observ' 
er conscious more of the woman 
than of her costume. 

Even worse than that, the cos' 
tume was worn without the addi' 
tion of a single deft, qualifying 
touch to stamp it indelibly with the 
personality of the wearer. 

That in itself is fatal. The most 
exclusive fashion creator in the 
world could do nothing more than 
design a frock for the individual 
woman, unless she added her own 
bit to the ensemble, a flower, a bit 
of lace or a jewel. The gown would 
always be the designer’s creation 
for her, not hers alone. 


Harmony in Dress—An Art 

by Norma Talmadge 



(Note This is the third of a series of instructive style tal\s by 
Norma Talmadge, the famous United Artists star, who is ap 
pearing in the talking and musical exxtravaganza, “New York 

Rights, at the . . Theatre. Miss Talmadge i\ 

considered to be the best dressed motion picture actress.) 

If it were not an unquestionable fact that the 
natural beauty of woman may be enhanced by wear¬ 
ing apparel, no interest would be taken in habiliment 
or ornamentation, but the prevalence of designing 
and dressmaking establishments, both abroad and 
in our own country is evidence to the fact that it is 
a matter not taken lightly by the feminine population 
of the various countries. As a result, among the 
most famous men and women in the world are de' 
nor-ma TAt»MAO<56 signers of women’s clothes. 

If one is sufficiently endowed with 
worldly goods, a Poiret, an Erte, a 
Worth, or a Lucille is at one’s disposal 
to fashion a creation “suitable only to 
one’s particular personality and distinct 
type of beauty!” As we know, only a 
very small portion are so endowed, but 
with a little study and application, very 
satisfactory results may be obtained 
without outside aid. 

First of all, it is necessary to learn 
which particular colors are harmonious 
in combination. It is instinctive in most 
of us to be immediately offended by 
certain discordant combinations among 
the standard colors, but the various 
shades of these intense hues must also 
be taken into consideration. An enu' 
meration of every harmonious, or in- 
harmonious, combination of colors 
would be far too lengthy for the space 
I am allotted here, and really, I think 
everyone knows these things instinct' 
ively when they are put to the test. 

The next step is a study of one’s own 
self. This is essential, otherwise a know' 
ledge of all color combinations would 
be useless. A certain hue, or one of its 
shades, might be symjpathetic with one’s 
own coloring, but if its very opposite 


were used, though harmonious in it¬ 
self, the effect would be blatantly dis¬ 
cordant. 

Forsaking the study of colors, now 
take into consideration the figure of the 
subject and just what type of designs 
are suitable to it. If one is over-tall, 
it is ridiculous to wear designs that ac¬ 
centuate the height. This is frequent¬ 
ly done, just because the wearer was 
attracted to that particular type of 
clothes without taking into considera¬ 
tion its applicability. This applies also 
to those whose height is well below the 
average. 

It all simmers down to this: There is 
a very positive rule for good manners 
in dress. Study yourself carefully. De¬ 
velop a modified sense of vanity, if you 
will, insofar as your appearance is con¬ 
cerned. Once an honest estimate is 
taken of your distinctive points of beau¬ 
ty (and for that matter, your faults; 
we all have them), it is well to dress 
accordingly. 

The first thing I would suggest is a 
careful study of the better fashion maga' 
zines. Retain ideas and when the occa¬ 
sion comes along, apply them sanely 
and sensibly to your own peculiar needs. 


Fine Manners and 
Their Charm 

by Norma Talmadge 



Some Style Suggestions 


by Norma Talmadge 


(Note—This is the fifth of a ser¬ 
ies of instructive style tal\s by 
Norma Talmadge, the famous 
United Artists star, who is ap¬ 
pearing in the talking and musi¬ 
cal extravaganza, “New Tor\ 

Nights," at the . 

Theatre. Miss Talmadge is con¬ 
sidered to be the best dressed mo¬ 
tion picture actress.) 

Strict conformity 
to the decrees of 
style is all well and 
good if the style is 
becoming to the in¬ 
dividual. Where it 
is not, I would al¬ 
ways lean toward 
such modifications 
NOR-MA TALMADe& as will make it suit¬ 
able to the expression of the individual 
aura. And it is obvious—to me, at 
least—that extremes of style are always 
avoided by the woman who desires to 
be just a little bit more than simply 
“well dressed.” 

The “boyish” styles are rapidly going 
it—for which, I think, most men and 



many women will be glad. They were 
not particularly becoming to more than 
a scattering few, and they certainly de¬ 
tracted from that feminine allure which 
is, or should be, every woman’s heri¬ 
tage. I read recently that the design¬ 
ers of New York had decided that the 
new mode was toward more girlish gar¬ 
ments. Personally, I have always been 
in favor of girls being girls. 

I think that general rules can be laid 
down for good dressing somewhat as 
follows: 

On the street, be dressed inconspicu¬ 
ously. Wear neutral tints. Blacks, tans, 
umbrian gray, and mauve are always 
good. 

For dinner or the dance, gay colors 
are more in order. Any tint or hue that 
looks well on you—with the reservation 
that blondes usually look better in pas¬ 
tel shades and more delicate color 
schemes, while brunettes can more of¬ 
ten wear the more vivid colors. 

For sport wear, particularly on the 
golf links, be as brilliant in your dress 
as your individual appearance can stand. 
Bright splashes of color are never more 
appropriate than for sports wear; and 
the links are my idea of the place to 
let your passion for vivid tones take 
free rein. 

I have often seen women wearing 


artificial flowers so large that it looked 
as if the flower was wearing the woman. 
That is bad. Few faces can stand the 
juxtaposition of a great blob of bright 
coloring. Too large a flower near your 
chin will attract away the attention that 
ought to go to the face. I doubt if 
even the great beauties of history would 
have looked well with that sort of sun¬ 
burst on their shoulder. 

The stripe will be more popular than 
the plaid this season; and it is more 
becoming to most women. The metal 
thread which is being woven through 
the cloth of many sport clothes gives 
them a tone and a distinction which I 
admire. 

Pink is coming into its own. Hith¬ 
erto it has been confined largely to 
lingerie or to an occasional dinner dress. 
Nothing is more fetching than a gar¬ 
land pink—particularly for blondes. 
Brunettes should wear it with the ut¬ 
most discretion. Red heads never! For 
the latter, of course, the apple greens— 
in fact, any green that is not too raw 
of hue—the yellows, and occasionally 
the orchid shades. 

One of the smarter shades which will 
be especially charming to many bru¬ 
nettes is “reefrose” coral. Tropic blue 
is also to be largely worn, I am in¬ 
formed. 


(Note— This is the fourth of a 
series of instructive style tal\s by 
Norma Talmadge, the famous 
United Artists star, who is ap¬ 
pearing in the talking and musi¬ 
cal extravaganza, “New T or\ 

Nights,” at the . Theatre. 

Miss Talmadge is considered to 
be the best dressed motion picture 
actress.) 

We have discus¬ 
sed fine clothes, 
don’t forget fine 
manners, the dress 
of good breeding. It 
seems only fitting 
while discussing this 
subject, to quote the 
acknowledged Mas¬ 
ter of the Graces, 
the Earl of Chester- 

NOR-MA TALMADGE- 

In one of his celebrated letters to his 
son, he says: “It is good manners alone 
that can prepossess people in your fa¬ 
vor at first sight. These good manners, 
you know, do not consist in low bows 
and formal ceremony; but in an easy, 
civil, and respectful behavior.” 

There is really little else that can 
be said upon the subject, as the entire 
field is covered in the foregoing pas¬ 
sage, but an elaboration of the text of 
the excerpt might not be entirely out 
of order. 

I, for one, readily admit that I am 
prepossessed in favor of anyone with 
charming manners, and I think my feel¬ 
ing in the matter is shared by almost 
everyone. There is an indescribable 
warmth and appeal to the well-man¬ 
nered. Even though they are aloof, the 
barrier is only an incentive to destroy 
it and become better acquainted with 
the possessor of such a winning per¬ 
sonality. 

The stories and anecdotes are legion 
anent the triumphs of the well-man¬ 
nered person over grosser people. The 
very fact that they are told and re-told 
is evidence to the high esteem in which 
manners—good ones—are held. 

Good manners truly do not consist 
in low bows and formal ceremony. The 
extremely formal person is not gener< 
ally a welcome addition to any circle 
of society. Of course, formality is to 
be desired and expected from mere ac¬ 
quaintances and the newly introduced, 
but a continuation of the formality after 
a reasonable period of time, assuming, 
of course, that they are thrown into 
contact with one another quite frequent¬ 
ly, is little short of rude. 

Lack of manners, I believe, is more 
the result of extreme shyness in most 
cases than that of boorishness, and with 
the conquering of the bashfulness will 
come an easier attitude which, with care¬ 
ful grooming, will quite naturally de¬ 
velop into a pleasing personality. 















































































Acting Contest 


TALMADGE 

REGISTERS AS 

LITTLE CHORINE in 



UNITED ARTISTS PICTUR eJ^^ 


22 —One Col. Star Feature 
(Mat 0 5c; Cut 30c) 


i 


With the cooperation of your newspaper edi- 
tor conduct an acting contest. Run the above 
cut in the magazine or motion picture column 
^stating that those best portraying the emotions 
depicted by Miss Talmadge will receive free 
tickets to see the picture or can have their pic- 
ture without charge. Contestants are to sub' 
mit either photographs or drawings showing 
themselves registering each of the five emotions 
in question. Get your local photographer in- 
terested in the stunt. Have an offer of special 
rates to those posing for contest photos. 


Star Silhouette 

Get your editor to cooperate with you in 
running a silhouette resemblance contest. Of' 
fer prizes for the girl whose silhouette most 
closely resembles the one of Norma Talmadge 
pictured above. Contestants can either have 
their profiles photographed in front of a strong' 
ly lighted window or they can place themselves 
before a brilliantly lighted wall and have some' 
one outline their silhouette on paper. 

The Norma Talmadge silhouette can also be 
run without a caption and free tickets can be 
offered to the first ten people identifying the 
star. 



NORMA- mOMADGe 


21 —One Col. Talmadge Silhouette 
(Mat 05c; Cut 30c) 


Piano Marathon 

Attract attention to your showing with a piano 
marathon. Conduct the marathon either on your 
stage or in a show window. Offer prizes for the 
man or woman who can play the greatest number 
of popular songs without duplication. Stipulate that 
each number can be played but one minute, or a half 
a minute. 

Several such contests have already been staged 
with the wire services running daily bulletins on 
their progress. 

Popularity Contests 

Hold a contest to determine the most popular jazz 
band in town. Get your leading dance, orchestra, 
and restaurant bands to broadcast over the radio. 
Arrange to have the winners play a prologue at a 
midnight showing of “New York Nights.” 

Advertise the contest from your screen and get 
your newspapers to play it up. See that the con¬ 
test is advertised wherever the competing bands or¬ 
dinarily play. 



A “New York Nights” Float 


Build a four sided skyline display play popular records about Broadway 

onto a truck similar to the one pic- and New York. Be sure to include 

tured below: Letter stimulating copy among your selections “A Year From 

on each side telling about your show- Today,” the Irving Berlin theme song 

ing. Inside the float have a man of “New York Nights.” 
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Joseph M. Schenck 

presents 

NORMA TALMADGE 

in 

“NEW YORK NIGHTS” 


Directed by 

LEWIS MILESTONE 

PUBLICITY SECTION- 


NORMA TALMADGE TALKS FROM THE SCREEN 

FOR FIRST TIME IN "NEW YORK NIGHTS” 

Favorite Star Interprets Spunky Show Girl Heroine in Rapid- 
Fire Romance of Modern Stage Life; Sings, Talks 
and Dances in Best Role of Career 

Norma Talmadge, whose popularity as one of the ten most 
successful screen stars has never waned, comes now in a pro¬ 
duction that promises new revelations of her talent. In “New 
York Nights,” the musical, all-talking picturization of the stage 
play “Tin Pan Alley” by Hugh Stanislaus Stange, which opens 

at the.theatre.she will not only 

appear in a role particularly suited to her gifts—the role of a 
chorus girl—but she will be seen dancing and will be heard sing¬ 
ing the newest A1 Jolson-Dave Dreyer composition, “A Year 
From Today.’ 

The chorus girl role is not alto¬ 
gether unfamiliar to the star. One 
of the most successful pictures she 
ever made, “Kiki,” presented her 
as a typical Broadway chorine. In ( 

"New York Nights” under Lewis 
Milestone's direction, however, she 
offers even a more convincing and 
likeable portrait of those glamorous 
show girls that infest the Tin Pan 
Alley of New York City. j 

The story centers about the per¬ 
sonality of a show girl who contin¬ 
ues a marriage with a worthless 
song writer in the hope that she 
can reform him. In the process she 
runs the full Broadway gamut of 
night life, adventure and resplen¬ 
dent apartments. 

Playing the lead opposite Miss 
Talmadge, for the fourth consecu- 
tive picture* is Gilbert Roland as 
the song writer. John Wray, actor- 
playwright, is the "heavy;” Lilyan 
Tashman is a hard-boiled chorus 
girl. Others in the cast are Roscoe 
Karns and Mary Doran. 

It was expressly stipulated by 
Miss Talmadge before "New York 
Nights” was begun, that the old 
motion picture technique of telling 
a story in pictures was not to be 
sacrificed. The star felt. that the 
theatre was a separate institution 
with a formula that belonged to the 
theatre, and that motion pictures 
likewise were a separate entity with 
methods of presentation 
after years of experience. She did 
not want the tried and true pic¬ 
torial dramas in which she has made 
her great reputation subordinated 
to the theatre, just because dia¬ 
logue has been injected into pic¬ 
tures the last two years. 

"What I want to make,” said the 
star before camera work began, 

"is a fast-moving motion picture, 
with plenty of sets and interesting 
action. Then, when we are sure of 
getting that, let us think of making 
it more personal by putting talk 
into it. 

"I don’t want to stop and pose 
when I’m supposed to say some¬ 
thing; catch me on the fly. Make 
it natural. Above all make it a 
motion picture that won’t stand still 
just because someone has got to 
say something.” 

The result is that “New York 
Nights" promises the season’s most 
convincing drama of metropolitan 
hopes and heartaches. 

In the cast with Miss Talmadge 
are Gilbert Roland, her leading man; 

John Wray, actor-playwright; Lil¬ 
yan Tashman, Roscoe Karns and 
Mary Doran. 


NORMA TALMADGE 

IN FIRST TALKER 



N! EW^<^R VC* bU GW 

4—One Col. Scene (Mat 5c; Cut 30c) 


Norma Talmadge Does 

Table Dance in Newest 


"Bits of business” are the little 
gems of action that stand out like 
jewels in a motion picture and lift 
it from the rut of mediocrity to 
greatness. 

One of these "bits" that seems 
destined to take its place in screen 
tradition is enacted by Norma Tal¬ 
madge in United Artists "New York 
Nights," her first talking and musical 
picture, now showing at the. . . . 
theatre. 

In the wild party scene Miss Tal¬ 
madge, who is supposed to be de¬ 
pressed because of the fickleness of 
her husband, suddenly throws off 
her mood and does a frenzied bac¬ 
chanalian dance atop a piano. 

The action was not called for in 
the script, but is a purely inspira¬ 
tional act on Miss Talmadge’s part 
that occurred to her as the scene 
was being taken. Needless to say, 
the "bit” stands out and is clearly 
the most striking part of this epi¬ 
sode. It is of such things that motion 
pictures are made. No script writer 
would have considered it important 
enough or could have sensed it in 
words as the star expressed it in 


Novis Sings in 

“New York Nights” 


Donald Novis, winner of the At¬ 
water Kent national contest for sing¬ 
ers under twenty-five years of age, 
has an important singing role in 
"New York Nights,” Norma Tal¬ 
madge’s starring debut in talking 

pictures, showing at the.. 

theatre. 

Novis won a grand prize of $5000 
in cash and two years tuition abroad 
after approximately 60,000 contest¬ 
ants were eliminated in regional 
try-outs. He possesses a classical 
tenor voice and introduces the theme 
number, "A Year From Today," 
the picture. He is remembered 


action. 

In “New York Nights," Miss Tal¬ 
madge portrays one of the most 
colorful roles of her career. As Jill, 
the old-fashioned, up-to-date chorus 
girl of Broadway, she is obliged to 
portray the whole gamut of human 
emotion. The role of Fred Deverne, 
one of the "fattest” semi-character 
roles of recent years, is played by 
Gilbert Roland, who makes his 
fourth consecutive appearance on 
the screen opposite Miss Talmadge. 


Norma Exposes Show Life 

Norma Talmadge’s first talking 
picture which is coming to the 

.Theatre on.. 

"New York Nights,” brings the world 
of song writers and chorus girls to 
the screen in one of the most elab¬ 
orate productions ever made at the 
United Artists Studios. The picture 
waa directed by Lewis Milestone and 
has a strong supporting cast made 
up of Gilbert Roland, Miss Tal- 
adge’s_ leading man; John Wray, 


the singing hit in "Bulldog Drum- Lilyan Tashman, Roscoe Karns and 
mond” starring Ronald Colman. Mary Doran. 


Screen Star Makes Bow in New 
Medium with Stage Story— 
"New York Nights” 

As the initial vehicle for her 
talking picture career, Norma Tal¬ 
madge, star of “Camille,” * The 
Woman Disputed,’’ “Smilin 
Through” and other big successes 
of the silent screen, has chosen a 
story of the Great White Way, its 
haunts, its escapades and its gay, 
colorful aons and daughters who 
make up the famous show world of 
Broadway. The picture is "New 
York Nights" and will open on 

.at the. 

Theatre. 

This racy, dynamic tale of c<urr 
ageous little chorus girls, struggling 
song writers, scheming racketeer 
producers, and the rank and file of 
human oddities who evolve this 
glamorous atmosphere, is taken 
from the Broadway stage success en¬ 
titled “Tin Pan Alley,” by Hugh 
Stanislaus Stange. Directed by Lewis 
Milestone, maker of "Two Arabian 
Nights,” and “The Racket,” this 
United Artists picture is played by 
a cast of prominent stage and screen 
notables including, beside Miss Tal¬ 
madge, Gilbert Roland, John Wray, 
Lilyan Tashman, Mary Doran and 
Roscoe Karns. 

The plot treats of the marital hard¬ 
ships of Jill Deverne (Norma Tal¬ 
madge,) a pretty chorus girl, mar¬ 
ried to a well meaning but weak- 
kneed husband, Fred (Gilbert Ro¬ 
land,) who has a passion for liquor 
and writing "flop” lyrics. Irritated 
by the fact that her salary is the 
only thing between them and star¬ 
vation, Jill, though deeply in love 
with Fred, pretends she is going to 
go away. Fred counters however by 
playing the latest number he and 
his partner Johnny Dolan (Roscoe 
Karns) have written. 

Forgetting her resentment in her 
enthusiasm over the piece, Jill turns 
the number over to Joe Prividi, the 
racketeer producer of her show. 
As Joe is after Jill hammer and 
thongs, he jumps at the chance to 
win her favor. 

Jill however discourages Prividi’s 
attentions until one night the rack¬ 
eteer stages a raid on Fred’s hang 
out while the latter is having t 
private little party with a chorus 
girl from the show. Jill sees the story 
in a sensational theatrical weekly 
and in a passion of anger, denounces 
Fred telling him she is through. 

Jill becomes Prividi’s girl. Jill 
seeks to forget by going to one 
"wild” party after another. At one 
affair a "drunk” forces his atten¬ 
tions on Jill. Prividi interferes and 
shoots the man in self-defense. 

At the courthouse where she has 
been taken as a witness, Jill meets 
a ragged, broken-down Fred. At first 
he tells Jill he is a big success, but 
later breaks down and confesses to 
the truth. He’s a failure. 

Jill bails him out and puts him 
on his feet. They plan to go away 
and start life anew. Learning of 
this, Joe, who has been bailed out, 
arranges to “get" Fred. He has two 
"plants" waylay the couple at the 
railroad station. The scheme doesn t 
work and Jill and Fred make their 
train before it pulls out. 

Joe has prepared for such a turn 
of events and iconfronts them with 
a revolver. There is a strong scene 
in which the men struggle for su¬ 
premacy. An unexpected turn of 
events brings the story to a surprise 
finish that leaves the spectator thrill¬ 
ed and happy. 


JOSEPH M. SCHENCK 

presents 


NORMA TALMADGE 

with GILBERT ROLAND 


“NEW YORK NIGHTS” 

A Lewis Milestone Production 

Based on the Stage Hit 
“Tin Pan Alley” by Hugh Stanislaus Stange 
Produced under the supervision of 
JOHN W. CONSIDINE, JR. 

Scenario by Jules Furthman Cameraman Ray June 

UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 

CAST 

Jill Deverne.NORMA TALMADGE 

Fred Deverne.Gilbert Roland 

Joe Prividi.John Wray 

Peggy .Lilyan Tashman 

Ruthie Day.Mary Doran 

Johnny Dolan .Roscoe Karns 

THE STORY 

Jill Deverne is a pretty chorus girl. Her husband, Fred, is a song 
writer, with not enough will power to resist liquor. Jill is tired sup¬ 
porting him on her small salary and hints she is going to leave. Fred 
and Johnny Dolan, his partner, have finished a song, and he tries to 
soften Jill's anger with a picture of a glowing future for them both. 
She enthuses over the song and finally consents to show it to Joe 
Prividi, the racketeering producer of the musical show in which she 
is appearing. Fred objects on the grounds that he “wouldn’t ask that 
guy for any favors,” but he is overruled. 

Prividi, who has an eye out for Jill, consents to place the song in his 
show. As Jill brings the news to Fred and Dolan, who are waiting in 
the wings, she sees Fred embracing Ruthie Day, a chorus girl. Fred tells 
Jill he will meet her at the Footlights Club after the show. 

Jill is at the "whoopee palace” on time. She meets Prividi there, 
and refuses to listen to his claims that Fred is drunk. She waits until 
two, and goes home. A few minutes later Fred and Dolan stagger into 
the night club. Seeing Fred is helpless, Prividi calls Ruthie Day and 
whispers to her, then tells the club’s manager, his lieutenant, that he 
will have to stand for a raid. 

The police enter and discover Fred and Ruthie in a room and take 
them to the station house. Prividi bails Fred out and sees to it that a 
scandalous theatrical weekly gets a scoop. 

The next morning Jill reads the lurid headlines naming her husband 
and Ruthie. At this point Fred arrives and Jill flies Into a frenzy of 
disgust and anger. She says she will go to Prividi and have caraculs and 
sables like the other girls. 

Six months later Jill and Prividi are returning to their elaborate 
apartment where another one of their “wild parties” is in progress. As the 
party progresses, a drunken gambler attempts to make love to Jill. 
Prividi, after a scuffle, shoots the man in self defense. 

The police arrest Joe, taking Jill along as a witness. As the bars 
close behind Prividi, a man staggers in between two burly detectives. It 
is Fred. Jill pleads to bail him opt and the sergeant agrees. Fred tells 
Jill that he is a “wow” of a success. His ragged clothes belie the 
statement and finally he breaks down and confesses he has been bluffing. 

This demonstration touches Jill’s heart and she plans for a new 
future with her errant husband. Prividi, who has been bailed out, hears 
they are leaving New York. He engages four thugs to shoot Fred down 
as they board the train. The plan miscarries. 

During the melee one of the gangsters fires, and plants the gun in 
Fred’s pocket. Johnny, Fred’s pal from Tin Pan Alley, hurries the couple 
through the gate and as the police arrive, crumples in a heap, saying, 
“Don’t shoot, I’ve got a stomach full of lead already.” 

Nabbing one of the conspirators at the phone while talking to 
Prividi, the police learn Prividi is going to entrain at the next stop and 
put Fred away himself. 

Prividi surprises the pair in their compartment and Fred, in his 
bewilderment, puts his hand in his pocket. Feeling the revolver, he 
commands Joe to stop where he is. 

Joe tries to make light of it but Fred says, “You’re a big shot gamb¬ 
ler, come on, call me! Take a chance!” 

“Don’t rush me, Freddie,” parries Joe, “I’m trying to figure you 
out.” 

As the train plunges into a tunnel, Joe barks, “I call!” 

A shot is fired. When they come into the light again, Prividi is 
nowhere to be found. 

A moment later the police enter with Prividi a prisoner. Luekily 
Fred had missed. 

With Joe out of the way on a charge of murder, Jill and Fred are 
able to begin their lives anew. 


Broadway Stage Hit Provides Norma Talmadge with 

Plot for First Talker—"New York Nights” 

’New York Nights” the fast-paced 
drama of Broadway back-stage life 
which will enliven the screen at the 

.theatre on. 

presents Norma Talmadge, star of 
some of the screen's foremost suc¬ 
cesses, in her first talking picture. 

Sponsored by Joseph M. Schenck 
and released by United Artists, the 
picture is based on the famous 
Broadway stage success, “Tin Pan 
Alley,” written by Hugh Stanislaus 
Stange. 

Enthusiastically heralded by the 
country’s leading critics as one of 
the best examples of the new^ cell¬ 
uloid art, “New York Nights” un¬ 
folds a tale of the show people who 
help to characterize city life. The 
pivotal character is a young chorus 
girl, Jill, who is the sole support of 
Fred, her lovable but quite irrespon¬ 
sible song-writing husband. Fred 
parries her threat to leave him by 
interesting Jill in his latest number. 

The song gives Prividi, a racketeer 
producer, an opportunity to win his 
way into Jill’s favor. The girl repels 
him however, but later, upon dis¬ 
covering Fred involved in a scandal 


with another girl, leaves her hus¬ 
band and encourages the racketeer's 
attentions. 

Endless wild parties follow till 
one night the racketeer shoots a 
drunken gambler who has been 
over-attentive to Jill. At the court¬ 
house Jill meets Fred, her husband, 
now but the wreck of his former 
self. She pities him, puts up his bail 
and plans to begin life with him 
anew. 

Upon his release, the racketeer 
learns of what has happened. The 
action from this point on, builds 
up to a terrific climax replete with 
surprises and strong situations. 

Norma Talmadge as the hapless 
little chorus girl has one of the 
most colorful roles of her career. 
Her speaking voice, from all ac¬ 
counts, is rich with feeling and to¬ 
nal color and gives added strength 
to a characterization pulsating with 
reality. Miss Talmadge is surround¬ 
ed by a galaxy of stage and screen 
favorites including Gilbert Roland, 
John Wray, Lilyan Tashman, Mary 
Doran and Roscoe Karns. Lewis 
Milestone was the director. 
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NORMA TALMADGE 
IN HER FIRST 
TALKING FILM 


Advance Stories and Shorts 


"NEW 

YORK 

NIGHTS’ 


Camera Put to Rigid 

Test in ”N. Y. Nights” 


It is safe to say that no picture 
that has come out of Hollywood in 
recent years has as many ingenious 
camera angles as Norma Talmadge s 
-New York Nights," playing at the 
.theatre. 

Though he sacrificed none of his 
drama for eccentric pictorial innova¬ 
tions, Lewis Milestone, who directed 
this sensational all-talking picture, 
has nevertheless injected a new ele¬ 
ment of photographic surprise. 

The camera has, for the first time 
since the institution of talk in pic- 
tures, wedded the photographic and 
sound processes into a realistic and 
acceptable pattern. t 

To achieve this, Milestone s cam¬ 
eraman, Ray June, essayed to show 
just what the human eye was cap¬ 
able of seeing and because the eye 
is capable of half-seeing some things 
to focus on another subject, he shot 
it that way. 

“One of the most interesting scenes 
was taken from an altitude of forty 
feet straight down on a circular 
“love couch” where twenty couples 
were sitting. Accompanied by the 
recording microphone, which was 
lashed to it, the camera glided down 
from the height, paused over the 
;group and traveled the extent of the 
room where some hundred or so 
extras were gathered. 

In this manner the two senses of 
sight and sound as normally re¬ 
corded by ears and eyes were faith¬ 
fully reproduced on film. Other shots 
include successful experiments with 
rolling camera carriages to stimulate 
the visions of a drunkard. 

Actor Groggy for Weeks 

But Only in Character 

Roscoe Karns, featured player in 
"New York Nights,” starring Norma 

Talmadge, at the.theatre, 

claims that he had to go all the way 
from New York to “get drunk i~ 
California. 

The actor plays a slightly me 
briated song writer in this debut 
by Miss Talmadge in the ' talkies. 
With the exception of a few feet 
of film, he totters throughout the 
length of the production. There is 
some relief, Karns says, in the fact 
that he gets well paid to act groggy. 

Roscoe Karns is but one of prom¬ 
inent stage and film notables who 
appear in support of Norma Tal 
madge in this, her first talking pic 
ture. There are Gilbert Roland, Miss 
Talmadge’s leading man in her last 
several pictures. John Wray, Broad¬ 
way star, Lilyan Tashman and Mary 
Doran. 

Lewis Milestone, director of The 
Racket” and “Two Arabian Nights” 
wielded the megaphone for this ro¬ 
mantic drama of life back-stage and 
along Tin Pan Alley song pluggers 


Last Word in Cubist Art 
Seen in “N. Y. Nights 


A veritable blaze of color 1 Mod¬ 
ernistic designs in furniture and 
drapes; triangular rugs and cub¬ 
istic fish bowls feature the^wild party 
scenes of United Artists New York 
Nights," Norma Talmadge's first 
talking and musical picture venture, 

opening its run at the. 

theatre. 

To make this a truly modern set, 
no small or large item was allowed 
to be out of character. A cubistic 
piano, with legs that rise from small 
points to flat planes a foot wide and 
colored in red and black, is one of 
the unusual touches. 

Another is the rug which has geo¬ 
metric designs in brilliant hues and 
is triangular in shape. The wall 
paper is in large pastelled squares 
of sympathetic colors. 

William Cameron Menzies, art di¬ 
rector for United Artists, designed 
this unusual set, one of the most 
spectacular of its kind ever con¬ 
structed for talking pictures. 

The story is a virile and hum¬ 
orous account of the trials and trib¬ 
ulations of fche song-writing and 
chorus-girl fraternity along New 
York’s Tin Pan Alley. 

Under Lewis Milestone’s direction, 
the spice of Broadway’s picturesque 
colloquialisms was caught. 

Sound Gives Star Workout 



Calls Norma Screen's 

Most Dramatic Star 


NORM A TALMADGE with GILBERT ROLAND 
in "NEW YORK- NIGHTS ' 7 

3—Two Column Scene (Mat 10c; Cut 50c) 


A Raft of Shorts About the Production and 

the Cast Which Will Click With Your Editor 


A difficult technical problem was 
overcome at the United Artists stud¬ 
ios when director Lewis Milestone, 
who filmed "New York Nights,” Nor¬ 
ma Talmadge’s first all-dialogue pic¬ 
ture, succeeded in making success¬ 
ful sound shots of the interior of a 
moving automobile as it traveled 
through congested traffic lanes. In 
order to fit microphone and camera 
equipment in the car it was neces¬ 
sary to remove the roof of the ve¬ 
hicle and prevent against extraneous 
body squeaks and other noises. 

“New York Nights" is showing 

at the . 

theatre. 


A beaded evening gown weighing 
almost five pounds is worn by Nor¬ 
ma Talmadge in “New York Nights,” 
her first talking picture, showing at 

the.theatre. 

The costume is of French design. 


Norma Talmadge, who is starring 
in United Artists musical and dia¬ 
logue hit, “New York Nights,” at 

the.theatre, claims that 

talking pictures are good exercise 
physically as well as vocally. 

The star estimates that she walked 
an average of two miles daily lis¬ 
tening to the wax "playbacks” which 
recorded an exact reproduction of 
her voice as taken in her scenes. 
After working in a scene the cast 
would walk across the studio to hear 
a reproduction of a preceding scene, 
then trudge back to the stage. 


When it comes to taming gang¬ 
sters and two-gun experts, the Chi¬ 
cago police force can learn some 
worthwhile things from Norma Tal¬ 
madge’s methods. 

In “New York Nights," which is 

scheduled to open at the. 

theatre next.. 

the star shows what a pair of tricky 
eyes and a winsome way can do 
towards making docile, harmless 
creatures out of wild men. She con¬ 
quers John Wray, the “heavy," and 
reduces him to a state of abject and 
worshipful impotence. 

“New York Nights,” is Miss Tal¬ 
madge’s first venture in dialogue pic¬ 
tures. This musical drama is laid 
in New York’s renowned Tin ^an 
Alley, the home of America’s musi¬ 
cal geniuses and composers of popu¬ 
lar songs and dance tunes. Sup¬ 
porting the star in the leading man 
role is Gilbert Roland, sensational 
Latin star, who portrays the charac¬ 
ter of an Italian-American song 
writer. Others cast are John Wray, 
Lilyan Tashman, Roscoe Karns and 
Mary Doran. 


Norma Talmadge, who makes her 
talking debut in “New York Nights” 

at the . 

theatre, made her first motion pic¬ 
ture appearance at the age of four¬ 
teen. The star earned her first 
“bit” in a picture called “The Pest" 
because she convinced a casting di¬ 
rector at the old Vitagraph studio 
that she could act. She did not say 
that her acting had been confined 
to little impromptu tent-show dram¬ 
as in her own backyard. 


Roscoe Karns’ work in the dia¬ 
logue and musical “New York 
Nights,” with Norma Talmadge, 
stamps him as one of the best com¬ 
edians of the new talking screen, 
according to Lewis Milestone, who 
directed the picture for United Art¬ 
ists. Karns portrays a drunken 
humorist who is always doing things 
he shouldn’t in the film which is 

at the . 

theatre. 


Adela Rogers St. John, noted 
writer, is convinced that the screen 
has produced among its stars only 
one great dramatic actress. 

In a recent issue of a national 
magazine she wrote the following 
voluntary tribute to Norma Tal¬ 
madge, star of United Artists "New 

York Nights” showing at the. 

theatre. 

"Understand that when I say great 
actress, I mean just that. I do not 
mean fascinating personalties nor 
ravishing beauties. I mean such act¬ 
resses as Duse, Ellen Terry, Maude 
Adams, Calve, Rejane, Ada Rehan, 
Emily Stevens, Katherine Cornell 
and Pauline Lord. w 

“Norma Talmadge can join this 
illustrious company; she is the 
screen’s one and only great actress.’ 

Of the merits of this tribute Miss 
Talmadge is too modest to be cer¬ 
tain. She does not know whether 
to be proud or afraid of Miss St, 
John’s praise. 

"I have always tried to be a good 
actress,” said the star, “and I have 
fought almost since the beginning 
oi pictures to that end. That I might 
be a great one never occurred to me 
—in fact it frightens me now. 

“The hardships of the leaner 
years, if they mean anything to one 
who is ambitious, are bound to de¬ 
velop into something worthy. As 
far as I am concerned 1 believe they 
have. Trials have taught me to eval¬ 
uate myself and those about me; to 
recognize the good things from the 
bad, the romantic from the sordid— 
all the facts of life. 

“If I am a good actress it is be¬ 
cause 1 could not help being one 
with the opportunities I have had. 
There are hundreds of good act¬ 
resses in Hollywood. Why single me 
out by saying I am the only great 

“It is my opinion that the screen 
will not be able to have its Duses, 
its Calves and Bernhardts until it 
has developed a finished and dis¬ 
tinctive technique. No one can be 
great who follows in the footsteps 
of others. At the present time we of 
the screen are aping the manner¬ 
isms and eccentricities of the dram¬ 
atic players. If this were not so, 
Miss St. John would not have men¬ 
tioned those grand women of the 
stage in drawing her illustration. 

"The screen is approaching a re¬ 
naissance of virile individuality. 
When that time is definitely here, 
then it will be proper to select a 
truly great motion picture actress." 


Norma Talmadge, star of United 
Artists all-talking picture, “New 
York Nights,” showing locally at the 

.theatre, has one of 

the most extensive wardrobes in the 
United States. Miss Talmadge re¬ 
cently estimated that she has 128 
gowns and dresses for all occasions. 
Most of these, of course, belong to 
her professional wardrobe. 


Norma Talmadge knows now what 
it means to do home work. After 
her day’s work at the United Art¬ 
ists studios where she made "New 
York Nights,” the present all-talking 

musical feature at the. 

theatre, the star went home, ate her 
dinner and spent from two to three 
hours at night studying lines for her 
next day’s work. 

The movies, she agrees, have cer¬ 
tainly changed. However, she does 
not mind the extra work. In fact 
she likes it. 


Had not the lure of the movies 
intervened, Gilbert Roland, who 
plays opposite Norma Talmadge in 
"New York Nights," the current at¬ 
traction at the . 

theatre, might have been a first class 
bull fighter, pinning festive spears 
into snorting bovines. Coming from 
a distinguished family of matadors, 
Roland would have followed in the 
paternal footsteps eventually but for 
the opportunity Miss Talmadge gave 
him when she made “Camille” three 
years ago. 

Since that picture, Roland has 
olayed opposite the star in “The 
Dove,” again in “The Woman Dis¬ 
puted” and now in her new all dia¬ 
logue picture. 


A circular “loving couch," twelve 
feet in diameter, is something new 
in the way of odd furniture intro¬ 
duced in United Artists “New York 
Nights,” Norma Talmadge's all- 

talking debut at the. 

theatre. The couch, upholstered in 
crimson plush with a down founda¬ 
tion, seats twenty persons without 
crowding. It is the invention of 
Lewis Milestone, director of the pic¬ 
ture. 


One of the most spacious port¬ 
able bungalows in pictures is the 
property of Norma Talmadge, star 
of United Artists “New York 
Nights," the current all-talking mus¬ 
ical sensation at the. 

theatre. The bungalow accompanies 
the star on her sets and contains 
a couch, a dresser, four chairs and 
a wash basin. 

When in actual use, it is equipped 
with a radio and telephone. 


Stylish Clothes Simple 
Norma Talmadge Says 


Let the average girl dress to suit 
her personality, says Norma Tal¬ 
madge, and she will increase her 
attractiveness a thousand per cent. 

The 8tar of “New York Nights" 

now being shown at the. 

theatre, feels that too many young 
women wear the sort of clothes 
that look attractive on others. 

“And they overlook the fact," 
says Miss Talmadge, "that what may 
appear smart on one person is un¬ 
suitable on themselves. 

"I would recommend that every 
girl study her personality and dress 
accordingly. It isn't hard to do. 

Miss Talmadge feels that gaudi¬ 
ness as it applies to wearing apparel 
is a thing of the past. Colors, she 
feels, accentuate bad lines and ad¬ 
vertise them blatantly. 

"To the girl who is uncertain 
what to wear, I should say this: 
Wear simple clothes. They are al¬ 
ways smart, and what is better, al¬ 
ways correct. 

“As to coloring, I believe that 
neutral tints such as tans and beiges 
a^e the best. Naturally, the fact 
must not be lost sight of that color¬ 
ing should also fit the personality. 
Some persons look best in black, 
others in mauves. That again is a 
matter of study.” 

Miss Talmadge is recognized as 
one of the best dressed women in 
the screen colony. She has made 
the scientific study of what to wear, 
and how to wear it, one of her 
foremost hobbies. 

She believes that the greatest in¬ 
dividuality can be expressed in gar¬ 
ments that have the good taste of 
plainness. The really smart woman, 
she contends, has a mania against 
frills and decorative effects. 





7 —One Column Scene 
(Mat 5c; Cut 30c) 


Back Stage Setting in 

Norma Talmadge Picture 


The entire back-stage section of 
a mighty modern theatre, reinforced 
by concrete pillars and pilasters, 
had to be constructed on one of the 
United Artists sound stages to ac¬ 
commodate the hundred girls used 
in the musical show sequences of 
Norma Talmadge’s “New York 
Nights,” the crowd-drawing, all-talk¬ 
ing picture at the .theatre. 

The set, with its hum of busy 
industry and crowds of girls, was 
so reminiscent of the real thing that 
John Wray and Roscoe Karns, both 
in the cast, thought they were back 
on Broadway. 

Hollywood’s shapeliest and small¬ 
est girls, most of them with actual 
revue experience, were selected by 
director Lewis Milestone. Larger 
and heavier girls found places in the 
"beef trust” — showdom’s unkind 
name for the portlier chorus girl. 

A number of unusual camera 
shots from an altitude of thirty feet 
catch the girls as they dance and 
sing on their reinforced stage. 

Playing opposite Miss Talmadge 
in a role which demands the ex¬ 
treme in acting is Gilbert Roland, 
the romantic hero of the star’s past 
three successes. Roland imperson¬ 
ates the carefree, lazy, gin-liking 
songster husband to Miss Talmadge’s 
depiction of a typical Broadway 
chorine. 

Lilyan Tashman as a hard-boiled 
show girl and Mary Doran as a 
back-stage gold-digger complete the 
cast. 


Norma Talmadge Believes Special Glossary 

for Films Necessary if Realism in Slang Persist 


A talking picture with a glossary 
of definitions may be the thing of 
the near future if realism in inter¬ 
preting slang expressions and col¬ 
loquialisms persists. 

For instance, who outside of the 
theatrical world knows that "are 
you decent?” is a gentle expression 
of inquiry as far removed from the 
literal sense of the words as the 
North Pole is from the South. 

The phrase, liberally analyzed, 
means; “Are you dressed enough 
so that I may come in to see you?” 

“There must be some means de¬ 
vised,” thinks Norma Talmadge, 
star of United Artists “New York 

Nights” showing at the. 

Theatre "of acquainting rural and 
small city audiences witb the mean¬ 
ing of local slang and colloquialisms. 

“In the silent films we could ex¬ 
plain things away in titles. Dia¬ 
logue has changed all this. I can 
hardly see an actress making a side 
speech defining the meaning of the 
words she uses. In comedy, perhaps, 
but certainly not in a dramatic pro¬ 
duction. 


Perhaps a repetition of slang 
on the screen will eventually ed¬ 
ucate audiences to know what 
"scram” and “bubble water" stand 
for. But there will be a period of 
doubt in the beginning when ignor¬ 
ance of these words or others like 
them will cause a disturbing cessa¬ 
tion in the drama. People will stop 
to think what those expressions 
stand for and meanwhile the sense 
of the action and even some of the 
recognizable dialogue will escape 
them.” 

Miss Talmadge believes that a 
glossary of these picturesque expres¬ 
sions might be incorporated in a 
special trailer film either before or 
after the feature is shown. 

Miss Talmadge has surrounded 
herself with a cast of well-known 
players from the stage and the 
screen for “New York Nights.” 
There are Gilbert Roland, John 
Wray, Roscoe Karns and Lilyan 
Tashman. Lewis Milestone is re¬ 
sponsible for the direction. 
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Plant These Features with Your Local Newspaper 


Norma Talmadge Says Style Is 

First Matter of Adaptability 

Screen Star Who Has Gained Reputation as Fashion Expert, 
Says Personality of Individual Should Determine 
Dress; Analyzes Color Schemes. 


By Norma 

(Star of the all-talking and musical 
playing at the _ 

Clothes may not make the woman, 
but they do much toward making a 
woman's peace of mind. And 1 sin¬ 
cerely believe that even with a very 
modest income, any woman can 
make herself attractive if she will 
make a study of dress and will ex¬ 
ercise good taste. 

Fashions, which are forever 
changing, are always important to 
nine women out of ten. But per¬ 
sonally 1 have always advocated 
dressing to suit one’s personality, 
rather than pursuing blindly the 
mode of the moment. 

Strict conformity to the decrees 
of style is all well and good if the 
style is becoming to the individual. 
Where it is not, I would always lean 
toward such modifications as will 
express one’s individual aura. 

The "boyish” styles are rapidly 
going out—for which, 1 think, most 
men and many women will be glad. 
They were not particularly becom¬ 
ing to more than a scattering few. 
Personally 1 have always been in 
favor of girls being girls. 

I think that general rules can be 
laid down for good dressing some¬ 
what as follows: 

On the street, be dressed incon¬ 
spicuously. Wear neutral tints 
Blacks, tans, umbrian gray, and 
mauve are always good. 

For dinner or the dance, gay 
colors are more in order. Any tint 


T almadge 

sensation "New York Nights,” now 
_ theatre.) 

or hue that looks well on you— 
with the reservation that blondes 
usually look better in pastel shades 
and more delicate color schemes, 
while brunettes can more often weai 
vivid colors. 

For sport wear, particularly on 
the golf links, be as brilliant in 
your dress as your individual ap¬ 
pearance can stand. Bright splashes 
of color are never more appropriate 
than for sports wear. 

The stripe will be more populai 
than the plaid this season; and it 
is more becoming to most women. 
The metal thread which is being 
woven through the cloth of many 
sport clothes gives them tone and 
distinction. 

Pink is coming into its own. 
Hitherto it has been confined large¬ 
ly to lingerie or to an occasional 
dinner dress. Nothing is more fetch¬ 
ing than a garland pink—particu¬ 
larly for blondes. Brunettes should 
wear it with the utmost discretion. 
Red heads never! For the latter, of 
course, the apple greens—in fact, 
any green that is not too raw of 
hue—the yellows, and occasionally 
the orchid shades. 

One of the smarter shades which 
will be especially charming to many 
brunettes is "reefrose" coral. Tropic 
blue is also to be largely worn, I 
am informed. 


8 —Three Col. Fashion Feature (Mat. 20c; Cut 75c) Shown 
in the upper right hand corner. 



Norma Talmadge, United Artists star, brings new 
creation from Paris for forthcoming films. At the 
left the star is wearing a stunning gown of black lace, 
over a white silk slip. The bodice is long-waisted and 
extremely plain. The skirt has two rows of ruffles, 
arranged so that the back almost touches the floor. 
A large bow of black velvet is just above the waist¬ 
line. The black satin pumps are ornamented with 
crystal buckles. 

In the middle panel at the top is the very latest in 
Parisian opera coats. It is fashioned of gold cloth 
and trimmed with ermine. The coat is worn over a 
gown of gold lace. Ornamental jewelry is worn with 
this ensemble. 

The lower panel pictures a lovely gown of beige 
lace over a pale flesh slip. Note the silk embroidered 


effect in the two "V’s.” A smart hat, of the same color 
as the dress, which has upturned brim, is made doubly 
effective by the use of brown lace. The lace covers 
the brim and wound gracefully around the neck. 
The necklace is of amber and pearls, with large amber 
pendants. An ornamental bracelet and finger ring 
with large pearl complete the costume. 

At the right the star is wearing a gorgeous gown 
of white tulle. The skirt is short in front, gradually 
becoming longer, almost touching the floor in back. 
The short uneven flounce at the waistline adds a 
striking effect. The bodice is long-waisted, and is 
embroidered with crystals and silver thread. White 
satin pumps with rhinestone buckles are worn. Orna¬ 
mental bracelets and earrings with a rope of pearls 
complete the costume. 


A Portrait Puzzle for Movie Fans 


“Fair Play” Rule of Life 

For Norma Talmadge 


How well do you know your 
movie stars? Could you identify a 
big celebrity were you to be given 
various facts about her career? See 
if you can decipher who this is. 
Though generally thought to be 
born in Brooklyn, our screen star 
first wiggled her baby toes in Ni¬ 
agara Falls. When the family took 
up housekeeping on Fenimore St., 
Brooklyn, she hied to the Vitagraph 
Studios in Brooklyn where she got 
her start in pictures. Her first cam¬ 
era appearance was made under a 
black cloth in "The Four-Footed 
Pest.” She was then fourteen. Once 
she played with John Bunny. 

Her early pictures include “De 
Luxe Annie,” "The Heart of We- 
tona," and "The Battle Cry of 
Peace.” She has been connected 
with some of the biggest producers. 
Roland West, Fred Niblo and Her¬ 
bert Brenon, Sam Taylor and Henry 


King are some of the directors of 
her pictures. 

In "A Tale of Two Cities" she 
rode in the wagon with Maurice 
Costello, he being Sid Carton. David 
Belasco produced three plays that 
became films with this lady as star, 
and A. H. Woods has but recently 
produced the stage version of her 
latest picture, but one, in London 

United Artists releases her inde¬ 
pendent productions now. 

Her husband is a film executive, 
as is his brother. Another brother- 
in-law is one of the screen’s best 
known screen comics. 

She has two sisters. One is a 
big star today, the other retired 
from the screen at the time of her 
marriage. Her mother’s name is 
Margaret. 

She is not bad at tennis and she 
can swim and ride, and yes, cook. 
She has a tremendous following 
among women fans and recently 


wrote a series of autobiographical 
articles for the Saturday Evening 
Post. She attended P. S'. 92in Brook¬ 
lyn. Before she acted in Movies she 
posed for those colored song-slide 
pictures, and her actress-sister has 
been married several times. 

Some of the players who have 
appeared with her are Thomas 
Meighan, Rex Ingram, Antonio 
Moreno and Eugene O’Brien. 

Her new leading man who plays 
with her in her newest picture has 
been the hero in her last three 
pictures. 

She has never appeared on the 
legitimate stage, but she has received 
offers from many producers, includ¬ 
ing Morris Gest, who wanted her 
for the Nun in "The Miracle." 

She can read and order a meal 
in French. Her breakfasts are light, 
and she has brown eyes. 

She makes but one picture a year 
and creates considerable excitement 
through the smartness of her stylish 
clothes. 

Her latest picture was made by 
Lewis Milestone and presents hei 
as a loyal but unfortunate chorus 
girl whose love is her salvation. 

It’s her first talking picture and 
is taken from the Broadway stage 
hit by Hugh Stanislaus Stange. 

Gilbert Roland, John Wray and 
Roscoe Karns are in the cast. 

"Graustark,” “Kiki,” and "The 
Woman Disputed” are among her 
best and most recent pictures. 

The name of her new film is 
"New York Nights” and the star is 
Norma Talmadge, as you no doubt 
guessed many paragraphs back. 


YOUR FEATURES 

Plant these stories on the 
magazine or motion picture 
pages of your papers. They 
have both news and box-office 
value. Readers are certain 
to have an interest in your 
showing after going over these 
articles. 

The baby puzzle feature in 
the lower left hand corner can 
be used as an illustration for 
the story accompanying it, or 
it can be run separately in your 
newspaper. If you use the cut 
alone, offer free admission to 
the first ten who bring a cor¬ 
rectly identified picture to 
your box-office. As hints you 
your box-office. 


There are few stars of the cin¬ 
ema who would risk the possible 
danger of allowing three members 
of her cast to run "wild” in parts 
almost as colorful and important as 
her own. 

Yet Norma Talmadge does this 
very thing in United Artists "New 
York Nights” which will be the 

screen entertainment at the. 

theatre next week. 

Gilbert Roland, her leading man 
for the fourth consecutive time, por¬ 
trays a characterization that is al¬ 
most a starring role in its own 
right. The same applies to John 
Wray, the distinguished New York 
actor-playwright, who is the "heavy.” 
Lilyan Tashman as the chorus girl 
friend of Miss Talmadge at times is 
given bits of business to do that 
overshadows the star. 

“And why shouldn’t this be?” 
questions Miss Talmadge. "New 
York Nights’ is a drama of con¬ 
ditions and situations, rather than 
a mere play subordinate to the star. 

"I have never been so afraid of 
my position or career that 1 wanted 
to lessen the acting parts of those 


stars commit, and the results are 
often disastrous. 

"My pet theory is that the play 
is the thing—something Will Shake¬ 
speare made immortal—and that if 
the play is successful the star will 
get the benefit of that excellence. 

"A poor cast may make the star 
shine like a jewel in comparison, 
but that phase of the situation does 
not interest me. I want to make 
good pictures and if I have to sub¬ 
ordinate myself to that aim, well 
and good. It is part of the game.” 

Miss Talmadge says that she would 
rather have it said that she was in 
a good picture than to have the 
word circulate that she did a dis¬ 
tinctive bit of acting in a poor one. 

Further, the star believes that 
good acting on the part of her sup¬ 
porting cast will bring about a com¬ 
petitive situation where she is forced 
to do her very best to keep up. 

"New York Nights” also has Ros¬ 
coe Karns and Mary Doran in its 
cast. It is a story of Broadway's 
glamorous song-writing belt and was 
adapted by Jules Furthman from 
"Tin Pan Alley” Hugh Stanislaus 
Stange’s successful play. Lewis Mile- 



supporting me. It is an error many stone directed. 



NORMA TALMADGE DIVIDES HONORS IN “NEW YORK NIGHTS” 

10 —Two Col. Character Feature (Mat. 10c; Cut 50c) 
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NORMA TALMADGE 
IN HER FIRST 
TALKING FILM 


During Run Stories and Reviews 


"NEW 

YORK 

NIGHTS" 


Norma Talmadge* s First 
Talker Prize Film Fare 


Review No. 1 


Norma Talmadge’s latest and per¬ 
haps most ambitious screen effort, 
“New York Nights” was given its 

local premiere . 

the.theatre, 

enabling local picture audiences to 
see and judge for themselves the 
musical, all-talking extravaganza 
that has claimed a lion’s share of 
interest among current releases. 

Certainly “New York Nights” 
one of the most entertaining pic¬ 
tures seen — and heard — here ii 
many months. It is an unusual 
combination of understandable com¬ 
edy-melodrama, with sensible and 
timely interpolations of music and 
humorous touches that rightly be¬ 
long to the story. 

As a representation of Broadway’s 
big bulb belt and Tin Pan Alley, 
the picture observes faith more so 
than many other recent productions 
with a similar background. In “New 
York Nights” one is given the im¬ 
pression of ian interesting back¬ 
ground, motivated by still more in¬ 
teresting personalities. The story 
never subject to the locale, which 
is a pleasing innovation for Broad¬ 
way-surfeited audiences. 


Miss Talmadge as “Jill” makes 
her talking picture debut in “New 
York Nights” and her work in the 
starring role is a triumph of fin¬ 
ished acting. We like her portrayal 
of a chorus girl because of its sim¬ 
plicity and naturalness. She doesn’t 
use her voice affectedly and her de¬ 
lightful sophistications have the 
quality of spontaneity. The solemn 
verdict is given here that she is even 
a better talking actress than a silent 
one. 

Gilbert Roland surprises us in _ 
semi-character role that he invests 
with real sympathy. His impersona¬ 
tion of the indolent, almost worth¬ 
less song-writing husband of Miss 
Talmadge is a difficult one, yet he 
achieves distinction in it. 

John.Wray is a grim, sinister fig¬ 
ure as ”Joe Prividi," the racketeer¬ 
ing connoisseur of girls. This actor- 
playwright does a commendable bit 
of work in his first motion picture. 
Lilyan Tashman, as the hard-boiled, 
nauphty-but-nice chorus girl friend 
of “Jill," is in a characteristic role 
that can do no less than increase 
her growing vogue. Others in the 
cast are Roscoe Karns, the comic 
relief, and a good one, and Mary 
Doran, the gold-digging villainess. 
These two are perfectly placed. 

Director Lewis Milestone has given 
in “New York Nights” one of the 
most entertaining single scenes in 
the ’’wild party” episode of the pic¬ 
ture, which presents in short flashes 
several star vaudevillians and two 
major recording orchestras playing 
the theme sonsr of the picturt 
"A Year From Today." 

’’New York Nights" is the story 
of a chorus girl, “Jill” (Miss Tal 
madge), married to a lazy and unf*' 
song-writer who manages to write 
the only successful song of his ca¬ 
reer and sells it for a drink of gin 
The plot revolves about the charac¬ 
ter of a racketeer who covets "Jill” 
and plans to rid her of her husband 
but unsuccessfully. The picture 
ends in a melodramatic whirl of 
tion. 

It is highly recommended as 
usual entertainment. 


Ace Song Writers Get Up 
Norma Talmadge Song Hit 


“A Year From Today,” written 
by A1 Jolson, Ballard MacDonald 
and Dave Dreyer, is the official 
theme song for Norma Talmadge’s 
starring debut in talking picture, 
“New York Nights,” running at the 
.Theatre. 

Dreyer, ace of song writers, who 
collaborated with Jolson in creating 
such famous hits as "There’s a Rain¬ 
bow Round My Shoulder.” "Me 
and My Shadow,” "Back in Your 
Old Back Yard,” “Evangeline,” and 
a score of spontaneous successes, 
was engaged by director Lewis 
Milestone to supervise the sequences 
featuring the number. 

The song, written around an in¬ 
cident of the picture story, is an 
integral part of the drama of "New 
York Nights,” which is, as its name 
implies, a motion picture with the 
famous music center of New York 
as a background. Irving Berlin is 
the publisher. 

Appearing in support of Miss 
Talmadge are Gilbert Roland, John 
Wray, New York playwright and 
actor, Lilyan Tashman, Roscoe 
Karns and Mary Doran. 



NORMA TALMADGE - 
Star of "NEW YORK, NIGHTS 1 ' 

2a—One Column Star Scene Head 
(Mat 5c; Cut 30c) 


NORMA TALMADGE AT 
BEST IN NEW TALKER 


Review No. 2 


"New York Nights," which opened 

at the . 

theatre last night with Norma Tal¬ 
madge showing in her first musical 
talking picture, is a thrilling melo¬ 
dramatic production, rich in ro¬ 
mance, rich in power and richer still 
in its entertainment values. It is 
an example of intriguing big town 
atmosphere plus a dominant and 
popular personality. 

The picture affords Miss Tal- 

iadge an excellent opportunity to 
show her interpretive genius and her 
emotional fire and charm. 

A lavish display of sets, crowds, 
music, comedy and a sincere ro¬ 
mance laid in that picturesque belt 
of New York City known as Tin Pan 
Alley were intelligently woven into 
a pleasing whole by Lewis Milestone, 
Hollywood’s ace comedy director. 

Taken as a whole "New York 
Nights” is a radical departure from 
the numerous plays about Broad¬ 
way’s theatrical people that have 
preceded it. It is essentially a lively 
story with a logical and understand¬ 
able plot pleasingly presented. 

As a background to this plot is 
laid the glamorous night life of the 
most famous street in the world, 
with its song writers, chorus girls 
and sinister racketeers. 

As “Jill," the chorus girl wife of 
Fred Deverne” (Gilbert Roland), 
Miss Talmadge creates an unforget¬ 
table character of delightful appeal 
and paradoxical moods—a character 
part whimsy, part pathos and thor¬ 
oughly real. 

Gilbert Roland, who plays oppo¬ 
site the star, does excellently in the 
difficult role of “Fred Deverne,” a 
Dotential star lyricist who sells his 
fionor and the only worthwhile song 
he ever wrote for a drink of booze. 

John Wray, the distinguished play¬ 
wright-actor, is an excellent “Joe 
Prividi," a sinister partner of the 
underworld and a finished actor. 
Lilvan Tashman is her usual pert 
self as “Peggy,” the chorus girl. 
Roscoe Karns and Mary Doran com¬ 
plete an excellent cast of capable 
players. 

“New York Nights” starts and fin¬ 
ishes in a fast tempo of action— 
night clubs, wild party scenes, shoot¬ 
ings and dance music by two famous 
recording orchestras are part and 
parcel of the drama. There are 
no moments of dullness in the pic¬ 
ture. 

“New York Nights” was adapted 
torn the successful stage play "Tin 
Pan Alley," by Hugh Stanislaus 
Stange. It is another big time 
United Artists picture. 


Sound Climaxes Used to 
Dramatize "N. Y. Nights?* 


Now that further novelties ___ 
camera angles have exhausted them¬ 
selves through the fierce, competi¬ 
tive struggle of photographers seek¬ 
ing technical thrills, the day of the 
sound angle dawns. 

A sound angle is an unusual pres¬ 
entation of dialogue or music inter¬ 
polated in orderly sound sequences 
for the purpose of heightening dra¬ 
matic tempo. 

Sougd difficult? It is difficult! 

Lewis Milestone, who directed 
Norma Talmadge in United Artists 

“New York Nights” at the. 

Theatre, is the first to see the po¬ 
tentialities of this new recording 
innovation. 

The experiment was given defi¬ 
nite shape when Milestone, wishing 
to encompass the characteristics of 
a set crowded with 100 extras and 
two distinct musical units, flashed 
quickly from one group to another 
and set these flashes against a dom¬ 
inant background of undisturbed 
action. 


In other, and simpler words, he 
shot a rapid succession of sound 
close-ups with the microphone with¬ 
out moving the camera or chang¬ 
ing the pictorial composition. 

Milestone believes that a person 
entering a crowded room would 
pick out certain groups of sounds 
and, through some physiological 
phenomenon, amplify them beyond 
sound he did not care to hear. He 
wanted his camera and microphone 
to do that. 

A special showing of the picture 
to students of the motion picture 
demonstrated that Milestone had 
really discovered an important tech¬ 
nical adjunct that could not fail to 
recreate the illusion of reality. 

Gilbert Roland, John Wray, Lil¬ 
yan Tashman, Roscoe Karns and 
Mary Doran are cast in "New York 
Nights.” 



Small Items Increase 

"N. Y. Nights** Cost 
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NORMA TALMADGE IN 
FEAR OF THE "MIKE” 


Norma Talmadge Argues 

for Silent Cinema Love 


Fannie Brice Bows 

to Norma Talmadge 

Fannie Brice, visiting Miss Tal¬ 
madge on her set at the United Ar¬ 
tists studios where "New York 
Nights" the current all-talking at¬ 
traction at the .theatre, 

was made, heard a "playback” after 
lively scene had been microphoned. 
"Say," she exclaimed, "where did 
you pick up that show chatter?' 

Miss Talmadge explained that she 
had read her lines as they were 
written in her script. 

"I guess it’s the way you say 
them then," said Miss Brice, "but I 
could swear you were in a pony 
troupe once, if I didn’t know your 
history as well as my own.” 

Miss Talmadge’s role is that of 
chorus girl married to an indolent 
song writer (Gilbert Roland), and 
the story is of Broadway, the show 
business and the song writers* guild. 
It was adapted from the stage play 
f the same title by Hugh Stanislaus 
Stange. 


Though she does not exactly la¬ 
ment the passing of silent films, 
Norma Talmadge, star of United 
Artists "New York Nights," show¬ 
ing at the.Theatre, 

is sorry that the pictorially beauti¬ 
ful close-ups of love scenes are be¬ 
coming passe with the perfection 
of dialogue in pictures. 

The star gives two reasons for 
her assertion that love close-ups are 
going: 

In the first place, no amount 
dialogue can express the sweet, sin¬ 
cere and invariably speechless emo¬ 
tion we call love. In the old pre¬ 
talk days we interpreted it by means 
of expressive eyes, a gesture of the 
hands and perhaps twenty to thirty 
feet of film just looking at each 
other. 

"It was these delicate love scenes, 
so near to real life, that tended to 
popularize motion pictures. 

“At the present stage of sound 
technique, where every foot of film 
must be crammed with talk, pro 
ducers are reluctant to insert t 
more or less static scene that, from 
the standpoint of dialogue alone, 
dies after the first ‘I love you’.’’ 

Miss Talmadge holds that love 
silent and that in real life a wordy 
proposal is both obsolete and lu¬ 
dicrous. 

Her second reason for believing 
that intimate love scenes are going 
is the fact, she contends, that they 
are already absent from many cur¬ 
rent productions. 

“Personally I think spoken lines 
will spoil the illusion of sweetness 
in a love scene as it is being han¬ 
dled today in sound pictures, but 
Mr. Lewis Milestone, who directed 
me in my scenes with Gilbert Ro¬ 
land in "New York Nights” is posi¬ 
tive they have the same sentimental 
and pictorial quality of the silent 
film of a few years back.’ 

Others who support the star are 
John Wray, renowned actor-play¬ 
wright of New York City, who plays 
the “heavy,” Joe, a character he 
made famous during the stage pres¬ 
entation of "Tin Pan Alley”; Lil¬ 
yan Tashman, a one-time Ziegfeld 
Follies Star, impersonates a typical 
Broadway chorine, naughty, but 
with a streak of sentimentality and 
fairness in her make-up. 

Roscoe Karns, as the song-writ¬ 
ing partner of Gilbert Roland, plays 
a drunk role throughout the picture. 
Mary Doran portrays a chorus girl 
of great beauty and few scruples. 

New York Nights,” under Lewis 
Milestone’s direction, is the first 


strictly musical picture yet made 
by United Artists. Underlying * 


Norma Talmadge, the star of 
United Artists all-talking and musi¬ 
cal sensation, "New York Nights,” 

showing at the . theatre, 

admits that the first time she spoke 
into the microphone she was fright¬ 
ened. 

Now, after it is all over, she 
minds it no more than ordering her 
breakfast. 

"There is something about the 
instrument,” she explained, "that 
inspires you with fear. I’ve often 
heard people speak of radio paral¬ 
ysis when they appeared for the 
first time in front of the microphone. 

"I always smiled, because I could 
not conceive it possible. I know bet¬ 
ter now. My first speech in "New 
York Nights,” was an easily remem¬ 
bered one, but the moment I be¬ 
came conscious that it was being 
recorded I forgot the lines. 

Time, of course, remedies every¬ 
thing, and 1 recovered.” 

"New York Nights” marks Miss 
Talmadge’s debut in talking pictures. 
Playing opposite her in a strong 
characterization is Gilbert Roland. 
Others in the cast are John V^ray, 
Lilyan Tashman, Roscoe Karns and 
Mary Doran. 


Norma Talmadge Amazed at 
Discovery of Voice 

It took talking pictures to bring 
out an unforeseen and unsuspected 
singing talent in Norma Talmadge. 

The star of United Artists "New 
York Nights,” a story of the 
Broadway songsters and music mak¬ 
ers running at the.theatre, 

was called on to sing a refrain of a 
popular ^number in the picture. 

The "playback,” or specially pre¬ 
pared wax record designed to repro¬ 
duce the voice immediately after it 
is recorded, showed that Miss Tal¬ 
madge has a recording soprano of 
uncommon timbre and quality. 

Playing opposite the star, in the 
roJe of her indolent and generally 
inebriated husband, is Gilbert Rol¬ 
and, the romantic leading man who 
»L. last three successes, 
Camille, The Dove," and “The 
Woman Disputed.” Others in the 
cast are John Wray, Lilyan Tash- 
man, Roscoe Karns and Mary Doran 
Jules Furthman adapted the story 
from the stage play by Hugh Stan¬ 
islaus Stange. 

New York Nights” Story 
of Noisy Tin Pan Alley 

New York s Tin Pan Alley, which 

M- r Y 8 ® S th * loca,e for “ New York 
Nights,” starring Norma Talmadge 
in her talking picture debut at the 


Twelve dozen pillows; eighty-three 
dollars worth of soft drinks and 
food; four hundred and thirty dol¬ 
lars for hairdressing; almost a thou¬ 
sand dollars worth of special uphol¬ 
stering; thirteen dollars for ciga¬ 
rettes and twenty cents for matches 
are a few of the items in motion 
picture filming that make for the 
high cost of production. 

The above figures were garnered 
from one small cost page of "New 
York Nights," Norma Talmadge’s 
starring dialogue and musical picture 
playing at the .theatre. 

It is invariably the small items 
that upset the most carefully plan¬ 
ned budgets. In one of the scenes 
of the picture employing two hun¬ 
dred extras, ten cases of assorted 
soft drinks were purchased. It was 
a hot day and the scene had to be 
made from as many as five angles. 
Prompted both by the heat and the 
call for action, each player con¬ 
sumed a glass of the beverage each 
time a scene was rehearsed. That 
item assumed costly proportions at 
the end of the day. 

The twenty cents for matches 
shown on the cost sheet was to light 
the cigarettes passed promiscuously 
about when smoking was required. 

Norma Talmadge in "New York 
Nights," has a strong supporting 
cast in Gilbert Roland, John Wray, 
Lilyan Tashman, Roscoe Karns and 
Mary Doran. 


Wild Party Staged for 

Norma Talmadge Picture 

Filming "New York Nights” was 
in progress in Hollywood and a 
number of vaudeville artists and 
singers had been engaged as “at¬ 
mosphere” in support of Norma Tal¬ 
madge. 

"This is supposed to be a wild 
party,” ^said Director Lewis Mile¬ 
stone, "get to it.” 

And they did. 

Jerry Coe, the dancing accordio¬ 
nist, danced to a tune from a blues 
band of black blowers, and then 
gave his sensational eccentric dance. 

The tap dancing team of Rutledge 
and Taylor did a number, and sev¬ 
eral other entertainers made the 
party a real "hot one” to use Miss 
Talmadge’s expression. 

"New York Nights” now at the 
.theatre, is a lively and enter¬ 
taining study of the world of song 
writers and chorus girls. Critics have 
agreed that "New York Nights,” is 
the best all-talking picture mirror¬ 
ing the gay night life of Broadway. 

Miss Talmadge is supported by a 
notable cast which includes Gilbert 
Roland, John Wray, actor-play¬ 
wright, Lilyan Tashman, Roscoe 
Karns and Mary Doran. 


Theatre, was named 
because of the incessant din created 
by song writers pounding out their 
unfinished tunes on rented pianos. 

The district first was on West 
Twenty-eighth Street, then followed 
the uptown theatre trend until final 
ly it became entrenched in the 
upper forties. 

It has been estimated that ninety- 
six percent of the popular dance 
tunes and songs originated in the 
country the last fifteen years came 
from this one district. 

Tin Pan Alley is one of the most 
glamorous spots in New York. It 
liias seen the rise of such famous 
songsters as George M. Cohan, Irv¬ 
ing Berlin, AI Jolson, Harry Rich- 
man and others indelibly stamped 
into the history of American jazz 
music. 

Miss Talmadge's starring picture, 
directed by Lewis Milestone for 
United Artists, depicts the romantic 
phases of this famous quarter, with 
all its wealth of color. 


Supporting the star are Gilbert 
- , _ - Roland, who plays her leading man 

tense drama is a flow of lively com- again; John Wray, Lilyan Tashman, 
edy and musical gayety. | Roscoe Karns and Mary Doran. 
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Norma Talmadge Combines 
Fun and Drama in Newest 


Norma Talmadge, star of United 
Artists “New York Nights” soon 

opening at the .theatre... 

believes that the ultimate in screen 
entertainment is achieved through 
a combination of colorful melodrama 
with generous proportions of humor 
and good photography. 

With its background of kaleido¬ 
scopic movement and sympathetic 
mirroring of New York’s gay home 
of song and dance, "New York 
Nights” is destined to prove one of 
the greatest pieces of entertainment 
since the advent of talking pictures. 

Director Lewis Milestone, who re¬ 
cently received formal recognition 
as director of the best straight com¬ 
edy films, has outdone himself in 
injecting his infectious bits of humor 
in the picture, which has a cast in¬ 
cluding Gilbert Roland, John Wray, 
actor-playwright, Lilyan Tashman. 
Roscoe Karns and Mary Doran. 


































































NORMA TALMADGE 
IN HER FIRST 
TALKING FILM 


Personality and Feature Stories 


"NEW 

YORK 

NIGHTS” 


Noted Scribe Declares Norma Talmadge Only 

Screen Star in Class with Great Actresses 


Few actresses on the screen pos¬ 
sess the fine points of dramatic gen¬ 
ius, the even temperament and the 
charm and beauty, in such generour 
proportions as does Norma Tal¬ 
madge, star of the musical, all-dia¬ 
logue screen drama, “New York 
Nights." 

In a recent voluntary tribute 
printed in a national magazine of 
tremendous circulation, Adele Rog¬ 
ers St. John has this to say: 

* The screen today has produced 
among its great stars only one great 
actress. Understand that when I say 
actress, I mean just that. 1 do not 
mean fascinating personalities nor 
ravishing beauties. I mean such ac¬ 
tresses as Duse, Ellen Terry, Maude 
Adams, Calve, Rejane, Ada Rehan, 
Emily Stevens, Katherine Cornell 
and Pauline Lord. Norma Talmadge 
alone can join this illustrious com¬ 
pany. She is the screen’s one and 
only great actress.” 

Fascinated by the alluring stories 
of motion pictures, Miss Talmadge, 
while in her early high school years, 
played hookey" one sultry day and 
visited a Flatbush studio in Brook 
lyn not far from her home. 

By chance she was given an extra 
part to do in a one-reel comedy 
called “The Camera Fiend.” She 
was the fiend who rushed into scene 
after scene with her head hidden by 
a focussing cloth. Not once did hei 
face show. She was disappointed. 
The picture was later called “The 
Pest.” 

She must have done this rather 
well, for three weeks later she was 
cast opposite Maurice Costello 
The First Violin,” a sentimental 
two-reeler that did much= to make 
Costello the idol he became. 

Later she appeared in Vitagraph’s 
“Tale of Two Cities,” under the di¬ 
rection of J. Stuart Blackton, and 
her ride to the guillotine with Cos¬ 
tello is 8till believed to be one of 
the classic bits of acting on the 
screen. Her salary at the time was 
$25 weekly, half of which went into 


the purchasing of cosmetics and pic¬ 
ture make-up. 

Miss Talmadge was born in 1897 
at Niagara Falls, where she finished 
grammar school. Her family moved 
to Brooklyn and placed her in Eras¬ 
mus Hall from which place she might 
have graduated but for that chance 
job at the Vitagraph studio. 

Her quick rise in motion pictures 
was inevitable. She had great po¬ 
tential ability and a rare photograph¬ 
ic beauty and the driving force of 
ambition behind her. 

For years she played opposite 
Carlyle Blackwell and other early 
stars and then began the migration 
to California that was to spell the 
satisfaction and position of stardom 
for her. Her first picture in Holly¬ 
wood was “Captivating Mary Car- 
stairs” directed by Bruce Mitchell. 

It was in the state of perpetual 
sunshine that the star made her first 
picture with Eugene O’Brien, "Pop- 
Py- Then followed in order “The 
Moth, By Right of Purchase,” 
Ghosts of Yesterday" and “The 
Safety Curtain.” 

Perhaps no actress of stellar im¬ 
portance ever embarked on a more 
energetic career than Miss Tal¬ 
madge. She averaged four and 
sometimes five pictures a year until 
1922 when she entered upon a 
schedule of more elaborate produc¬ 
tions, limiting her output to but two 
pictures a year. 

She made "Smilin’ Through,” 
Secrets, The Lady,” “Graustark,” 
and Kiki,” all tremendous suc¬ 
cesses. Her association with Gilbert 
Roland, who is her leading man in 
'New Ynrlr Mirrkfo ** 


York Nights,” began with 
^Camille, and extended through to 
"The Dove” and “The Woman 
Disputed.” 

Miss Talmadge estimates that she 
has made more than 200 pictures 
during her career in films. 

New York Nights” her first talk¬ 
ing picture, comes to the . 

theatre on . 



Hollywood Paradise 

for the Song Writer 
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$40 MAKES ACTOR 

OF BULL FIGHTER 


Milestone Entered 

Films Via U. S. Army 

The reputation of being the best 
comedy director in Hollywood, is 
an honor young Lewis Milestone 
wears with a characteristic disre¬ 
gard. He is only thirty years of age 
but has spent exactly twelve of them 
in motion picture work as a camera¬ 
man, a film editor and director. 

Milestone is essentially an inter¬ 
preter of humor on the screen, al¬ 
though his recent works have dem¬ 
onstrated he is thoroughly alive to 
the value of the finer emotional 
expressions. 

Last year the Academy of Mo¬ 
tion Picture Arts and Sciences 
awarded him the first annual prize 
for meritorious comedy direction in 
“Two Arabian^ Knights.” Since then 
he has made “The Racket,” a dy¬ 
namic drama of the underworld. 
Better proof of his versatility could 
not be had. 

His widely-heralded triumph ii 
The Racket” was responsible fo* 
his engagement by United Artists 
to make Norma Talmadge’s debut 
in talking films, “New York Nights,” 
a lively musical representation of 
New York’s Tin Pen Alley /and 
Roaring Forties—the home of Amer¬ 
ica’s popular songsters. “New York 

Nights” comes to the. 

theatre on. 


Actor’s Spanish Is 

Entree to Show Game 


Milestone was born in Imperial 
Russia. He emigrated to the United 
States early in 1914 when he was 
scarcely fifteen years old. Even then 
he had decided to make motion pic¬ 
tures his career. When the United 
States entered the world conflict, he 
became associated with th e camera 
division of the United States Army. 
It was in the army that he learned 
the rudiments of the film business. 

The armistice ended his semi¬ 
military career and he traveled to 
Hollywood, then badly in need of 
motion picture technicians. He op¬ 
erated cameras, wrote scenarios and 
edited film. He wanted to direct 
an< ^.. was £* ven his first opportunity 
i n The Seven Sinners,” a comedy 
that established him. He then chose 
to direct Owen Moore in “The Cave 
Mam another comedy. Then he 
did “The New Klondike” one of the 
best of the Thomas Meighan star¬ 
ring vehicles. 

Howard Hughes, the wealthy 
young oil man, was forming, the 
Caddo Productions at the time. He 
had personally enjoyed the Mile¬ 
stone pictures and he selected the 
young director to film the first pic¬ 
ture on his program, “Two Arab¬ 
ian Knights.” 


Roscoe Karns, the rollicking 
drunk of “New York Nights” Nor¬ 
ma Talmadge’s first talking picture 

which comes to the.theatre 

on .is one of 

the very few actors engaged in mo¬ 
tion picture work who can lay 
claim to being a native son of Cali¬ 
fornia. He was born in San Bernar¬ 
dino and attended school at the 
University of Southern California. 

The lure of the stage took him 
to San Diego at the age of seven¬ 
teen before he could graduate from 
college. He was given a part in a 
play called “Under the Bear Flag” 
because he knew how to pronounce 
occasional Spanish words that crop¬ 
ped up in the play. 

From this humble beginning he 
went into stock, up and down the 
Pacific Coast. He next joined Mar- 
jorie Rambeau as her leading man 
in “The Lion and the Mouse” 
tour. Later he appeared in sup¬ 
port of the star in “Eyes of Youth.” 

Florence Reed selected Karns dur¬ 
ing one of her Western invasions 
to play opposite her in “The Mas¬ 
ter of the House.” From that play 
Karns went into rehearsal for Oliver 
Morosco’s presentation of "Civilian 
Clothes. ’ 

The actor was four years with 
paramount doing pictures when he 
was not engaged in theatrical work 
He appeared in the Los Angeles 
Presentation of "The Front Page” 
and it was his sensational perform¬ 
ance in that newspaper satire that 
brought his vivid personality force¬ 
fully before the producers of motion 
Pictures. Since "The Front Page” 
he has not been idle a day. Karn’s 
specialty is playing drunks. 


LEGS LED TASHMAN 
TO FAME ON STAGE 


Gilbert Roland Speaks 

4 Languages Fluently 

Gilbert Roland, who plays oppo- 
site Norma Talmadge in “New York 

Nights,” showing at the. 

theatre, speaks four languages flu¬ 
ently—his native Spanish, Italian, 
rrench and English. However, he 
v^ 8t i nC vf. himself to English in “New 
York Nights which is a lively rep¬ 
resentation of today’s Broadway, 
with a gay musical background. 

In addition to Miss Talmadge and 
Poland, John Wray, distinguished 
actor-playwright, Lilyan Tashman, 
Koscoe Karns and Mary Doran are 
cast Lewis Milestone, acknowl¬ 
edged leader of comedy directors, 
made the picture for United Art¬ 
ists. 


Gilbert Roland, the dark-haired, 
brown-eyed leading man of “New 
York Nights,” starring Norma Tal- W18e 

tadge, which comes to the. 

theatre on . was in¬ 

tended for the bull-fighting profes¬ 
sion in Spain. The quest of plaudits 
in the bull ring was undeniably his 
heritage—his father had been a fa¬ 
mous matador, and his father’s fa¬ 
ther and his great grandfather. 

The reason why he is not now 
hurling festive spears into his na¬ 
tion’s traditional bovine targets is 
a romantic one. He journeyed to 
Southern California from a visit to 
Mexico, five years ago. He liked the 
place and better still, he liked Holly¬ 
wood. 

Roland was then about eighteen 
years of age, and he learned with 
some misgivings that bull-fighting 
was not a recognized sport in the 
United States. However, he was 
quick to learn that there was then a 
fair livelihood in the cinema city for 
good-looking, ambitious young men 
working as “extras.” 

He haunted the gates of the mo¬ 
tion picture studios, playing “at¬ 
mosphere” here and a "bit" there. 

There was plenty of idle time in be¬ 
tween; more than he had estimated. 

He was "broke” more often than he 
was “flush.” He came to a momen¬ 
tous decision. Hollywood had ap¬ 
parently discouraged his efforts; he 
would go to Spain and try his for 
tune there where men, to paraphrase 
a good old Americanism, are mata¬ 
dors and matadors are men. 


amount necessary for passage. He 
tried borrowing it, but failed. No 
appeal to friendship or even to the 
sentiment of his countrymen would 
influence them in lending money to 
a young man so that he might leave 
the country: Roland gritted his 

teeth. He’d stay in Hollywood to 
show them. 


It so happened that Norma Tal¬ 
madge saw him in a picture. His 
role was insignificant, but he did it 
rather well and the star, believing 
he would make an ideal Armand in 
her "Camille,” called him for an 
interview and test. Roland made 
good in both with the result that 
overnight he was lifted out of the 
“extra” ranks to one of the most 
coveted acting assignments possible 
to a young player—Miss Talmadge’s 
leading man. His climb was rapid, 
almost sensational in its character. 
He next played opposite the star in 
Miss Talmadge’s “The Dove,” then 
‘The Woman Disputed” and finally 
‘New York Nights.” 

It is in this last named picture- 

ncidentally it is his first “talkie”- 

that Roland gives promise of being 
more than a capable leading man. 
The character he portrays, that of 
an indolent song writer is a choice 
acting role that he essays with re- 

irkable fidelity and skill. 

Roland is of average height. He 
is an expert boxer, fencer and horse¬ 
back rider. 


Lilyan Tashman, who plays “Peg- 
,” the wise-cracking, Broadway- 
se chorus girl in “New York 
Nights,” starring Norma Talmadge, 
thinks there is no other place like 
New York City. Reason: she was 
born there. 

When very, very young as girls 
go, she timorously presented her¬ 
self at a theatrical agency and de¬ 
manded that she be given work as 
an actress. 

The clerk looked up at her in¬ 
solently. "Is that so?” 

Yes, ^aid Miss Tashman, in¬ 
nocently. I m ready to go on now.” 

Unfortunately, there was no work 
for a young aspirant who had never 
so much as been inside a dramatic 
theatre before. The day was not 
entirely lost, however, for the late 
Rudolph Kirchner, the famous col¬ 
orist and painter, saw her leaving 
the agency and assuming she was 
an actress out of work offered her 
temporary employment as his model. 
The arrangement, however, extended 
over a period of years during which 
she was the subject for many of the 
artist’s greatest canvases. Kirchner 
announced publicly once that she 
possessed the prettiest legs in the 
world. 

The pronouncement sent Miss 
Tashman scurrying out of the art 
class into the broil and flurry of 
the theatre. She won a place in the 
chorus. She could act also and be¬ 
fore long she appeared in such sue- 
cessful plays as "The Garden of 
Weeds, and The Gold Diggers.” 
She could sing, and that extra tal¬ 
ent earned her a featured “spot” in 
Ziegfeld’s Follies. 

By the time she gravitated to 
Hollywood she had considerable 
theatrical experience behind her, 


But he lacked forty dollars of the ® avoir ® faire and the reputation 
ror being the best dressed stage act¬ 
ress—all of which naturally enough 
attracted the attention of motion 
picture producers. While playing op¬ 
posite Edmund Lowe in “Ports of 
Call" for Fox, a real lif e romance 
developed between the pair and they 
slipped off one afternoon and were 
married. Her latest picture “New 
York Nights which presents Nor¬ 
ma Talmadge as a speaking star 
for the first time, comes to the 
.theatre on. 


Long live the Tin Pan Alley of 
Hollywood I 

With the producers of talking pic¬ 
tures running to theme songs, the 
composers and "pluggers," who used 
to bang their rented pianos from 
morning until night in Manhattan’s 
glamorous and noisy upper forties, 
have packed up their blank music 
sheets and moved to Hollywood. 

In the film city at the present 
time, according to Dave Dreyer, co- 
composer with A1 Jolson of “There’s 
a Rainbow Round My Shoulder," 
“Back in Your Old Back Yard,” "Me 
and My Shadow,” etc., more- than 
ninety-five per cent of New York’s 
"hit” writers are at work. 

The remaining five per cent, he 
said, are either on their way or will 
be within a few weeks. In Holly¬ 
wood popular composers earn from 
five to ten times their former sala¬ 
ries, with virtually a sure market 
for every song. 

Dreyer revealed that the song- 
riting industry was at its lowest 
ebb a year and a half ago when the 
first demand for specially written 
songs to exploit motion pictures 
brought the music publishing in¬ 
dustry back to an enviable position. 

"In the old days," he said, “it 
used to take from five to six months 
to popularize a number and our 
methods of exploiting it were ex¬ 
pensive and antiquated. We used 
song ‘pluggers’ exclusively to bring 
the virtues of the song to the pub¬ 
lic’s attention. 

“These men would hear of con¬ 
ventions and lesser gatherings and 
sing their songs. Sometimes the 
audiences numbered less than 200 
persons, yet they considered the ef¬ 
fort well worth while. Eventually, 
if the song was good, it went over, 
and a tremendous sale of sheet music 
then had to be made before a slight 
profit was earned." 

Quoting an incident in his own 
experience, Dreyer pointed out that 
“A Year From Today," which he 
wrote in collaboration with A1 Jol¬ 
son for Norma Talmadge’s "New 
York Nights,” scheduled to open at 

the.theatre next . 

will enjoy a minimum sale of a 
million copies. 

“Because," he explained, "the 
combination of radio with talking 
pictures enables our product to be 
heard by millions at a time, and 
within a concentrated period. The 
driving force of constant repetition 
of the song by theatres advertising 
over the radios; the presentation of 
the musical number for months in 
the show houses of the country, 
and the added stimulus of records, 
make it impossible for anyone to 
miss hearing it.” 

Taking the Talmadge theme num¬ 
ber as an example, Dreyer stated 
that an orchestration of the song 
was placed with leading dance or¬ 
chestras, radio stations, prominent 
singers and the recording compan¬ 
ies, back in readiness for a common 
release date coinciding with the 
principal showings of the picture. 

Most of the New York song 
writers have taken quarters in 
rented bungalows on side streets 
north of Hollywood Boulevard. Al¬ 
ready they are congregating in an 
exclusive section and their practice 
thumpings of leased pianos is adding 
an alarming din to Hollywood’s 
peaceful night life. 

It is estimated that there are no 
less than 280 hit” composers in 
the film city. About fifty per cent 
of these ar e under yearly contracts 
to the major producing units. 


John Wray s First Appearance On Broadway as 

Extra Won Him Star Part in Next Engagement 


In the person of John Wray, actor- 
playwright, Broadway has loaned 
talking pictures one of its most dis¬ 
tinguished sons. 

Wray, who followed his stage per¬ 
formance with his film debut in 
Norma Talmadge’s starring musical 
and talking picture “New York 
Nights," adapted from that play, 
was born in Philadelphia. Wray 
learned about the theatre from act¬ 
ual barnstorming experience. After 
eleven years of arduous apprentice¬ 
ship, Wray thought he was ready 
for Broadway. He packed his be¬ 
longings and secured his first en- 
ga ? e ™ ent as a 8U P er >n Max Mar¬ 
gin's "Three Live Ghosts.” Although 
he made no appearance at all in 
Three Live Ghosts,” Marcin was 
so impressed by Wray that he en¬ 


gaged him to play the lead in "Sil¬ 
ence and the actor retaliated by 
turning in what is still considered 
the finest acting performance in 
twenty years. 

From then on, of course, Wray 
was set. He was engaged in leading 
roles in many of the sensational 
plays. Finally, he turned to writing 
and his first effort was “Nightstick ” 
a story of th e underworld in its 
relation to the police. It proved suc¬ 
cessful and was made into one of 
the greatest box office pictures of 
modern times, Roland West’s "Ali¬ 
bi. Now he is playing the same 
am made vivid in "Tin Pan 
Alley in the adaptation of that play 
for the screen "New York Nights," 

which comes to the. 

theatre on . 





























































NCEMA FAIMAM r 


Talks on the Screen for the First Time 
in Her Most Cotprful Picture 


NEW yCRE NIGHTS 


A Romance of the Stage and the Night Clubs 


A Joseph M. Schenck 

presentation 


Played hy an All Star Cast 

including 

Gilbert Roland 

A LEWIS MILESTONE 
Production 


Freighted with 
Exploitation Possibilities 
That Make It Box-Office 
In Every Way 


UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 


HERALDS COST 
PER THOUSAND 
$ 3.50 


Order Them From 
Your Nearest 
UNITED ARTISTS 
EXCHANGE 


(Shown Below) 


HERALDS 

Are Box-Office 
Stand-bys 

CASH IN ON THEM! 


1. This Herald is the standard attrac¬ 
tive two-color 6x8 inch accessory 
shown on the right. The back page 
has been left blank for theatre imprint 
and the imprint of local advertisers who 
will share the cost with you. 


Cover all the leading sections of your 
town with them. They create word of 
mouth advertising no end. 


3 SEPHRSCHENCK. 

presents^^gg HPW 

i M 

M 



tyiAlK 




























:tP« M. SGHtNCK presents 


MILO 


IDUCTION 






ACCESSORIES ORDER BLANK 


NORMA TALMADGE 


“New York Nights” 

UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 

Send to 

Manager _ 

Name of Theatre_ 

Town_State_ 


(These Prices Prevail for United States Only) 

Price 

How M 

POSTERS (Lithographed): 

$0.15 



.15 



.45 



.45 


Six Sheet 

Twenty-four Sheet 

.90 

2.40 


WINDOW CARD (Lithographed) 

.07 


BLACK AND WHITE SQUEEGEE PHOTOS, 8x10: 
All purposes (30 in set; including newspaper, lobby, 
star heads) 

3.00 


Special First Run Stills (20 in set) 

2.00 

.10 


LOBBY DISPLAY CARDS: 

Hand colored, 22 x 28, each 

.40 


Hand colored, 11 x 14, set of eight 

.75 


INSERT CARD, Hand Colored, 14 x 36, each 

.25 


SLIDE No. 1 - 

.15 


SLIDE No. 2 _ 

HERALDS (See back cover page), per 1,000 

.15 

3.50 





1—Two Col. Talmadge Star Scene Head 

Mats 

.10 

Cuts 

.50 

2—a and b—One Col. Talmadge Star Scene Head and 
Thumbnail Sketch (Both One Mat) 

2 a—One Col. Star Scene Head 

.05 

.30 

2b—Thumbnail Talmadge Sketch 


.30 

3—Two Col. Scene 

.10 

.50 

4—One Col. Scene 

.05 

.30 

5—One Col. Scene 

.05 

.30 

6—One Col. Scene 

.05 

.30 

7—One Col. Scene 

.05 

.30 

8—Three Col. Fashion Feature 

.20 

.75 

9—Two Col. Baby Feature 

.10 

.50 

10—Two Col. Character Feature 

.10 

.50 

11—Three Col. Ad - 

.20 

.75 

12—Three Col. Ad 

.20 

.75 

13—Two Col. Ad 

.10 

.50 

14—Two Col. Ad 

.10 

.50 

15—One Col. Ad 

.05 

.30 

16—One Col. Ad 

.05 

.30 

17—One Col. Ad Slug 

.05 

.30 

18—Two Col. Ad Slug 

.10 

.50 

19—Two Col. Novelty Ad 

.10 

.50 

20—Thumbnail Talmadge Silhouettes (Set of 5 on one 
Two Col. Mat; Cuts 30c each) 

.10 

1.50 

21—One Col. Talmadge Silhouette 

.05 

.30 

22—One Col. Star Feature 

.05 

.30 

23—a, b, c, d, e, f— Two Col. Scene Sketch (All on one 
Four Col. Mat 30c; Cuts each 50c) 

.30 

3.00 

Complete Set of "NEW YORK NIGHTS” Mats $ 2.30 
Complete Set of "NEW YORK NIGHTS” Cuts 14.05 
Trailer from National Screen Service 

Music Cues on "NEW YORK NIGHTS” Gratis 




Amount 


Total 


Apply to your nearest United Artists Exchange for CUTS and MATS! 













































































Music Scores and Cues 

Special Orchestra Scores, comprising the 
authorized themes for "New York Nights” 
for both small and large orchestras, may be 
rented or purchased from 

PHOTOPLAY MUSIC CO., Inc. 

1520 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Music Cue Sheets on "New York Nights” 
may be obtained gratis at all United Artists 
exchanges. 


Cuts and Mats 

Apply at your nearest United Artists ex¬ 
change for cuts and mats on "New York 
Nights.” See price list attached to this 
Campaign Book. 

8 x 10 Stills 

Black and White Photos including star 
heads, close-ups, scene shots and novelty 
shots for ads, publicity, lobby display and 
window display are to be had in sets of 30 
at $3.00, and also a first run set of 20 at 
$2.00. The second set does not duplicate 
any of the stills available in the first set. 



Slide No. 1—Price 15c 


Colored Insert Card 



Size 14 x 36 —Price 25c each 


Two Trailers 

National Screen Service issues a Regular 
Service Trailer 90 feet long, on every United 
Artists picture. It also issues De Luxe 
Sound Trailers, 175 feet long, on many 
United Artists pictures. National Screen 
Service prices are: $25 per month for a com¬ 
plete service (West of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, $30), by which the exhibitor gets a 
Regular Service Trailer on every picture he 
plays, regardless of what company’s pictures 
they are. Nonsubscribers to the monthly 
service pay $5 per Regular Service Trailer, 
with $1.50 remitted when the trailer is re¬ 
turned. Four months after the release date 
of a picture, a Regular Service Trailer is 
rented at $2.50, with $1 back when it is re¬ 
turned. The Regular Service Trailer is silent. 

Talking Trailers 

Special Sound Trailers for "New York 
Nights” are available from National Screen 
Service. Prices on application. 

Address all queries and orders to 
NATIONAL SCREEN SERVICE, Inc. 

126 W. 46th St., New York, N. Y. 

1922 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

810 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 



JOSEPH M. SCHtNCK 

pres e.q t J 




,Niw York Nigiik 


GILBERT 

ROIANO 


Slide No. 2—Price 15c 



11 x 14 


11 x 14 


11 x 14 


11 x 14 


(22 x 28) 


Colored Lobby Displays 

Above_Eight 11 x 14’s 

{Price, per set, 75 cents) 

Left and Right_Two 22 x 28’s 

(Price, each, 40 cents) 


Important Notice 

Exhibitors duly licensed to exhibit the picture men¬ 
tioned herein are authorized to use the advertising 
material and ideas contained in this book solely for 
the purpose of exploiting the picture named herein 
and for no other purpose. The use of such advertis¬ 
ing material and ideas by all other persons is pro¬ 
hibited. Any infringement of this registered copyright 
will be prosecuted under the law. 

Copyright MCMXXIX by United Artists Corpora¬ 
tion, New York, N. Y. 




(22 x 28) 


Members Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Will Hays, President 
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Scanned from the United Artists collection at the Wisconsin 
Center for Film and Theater Research. 


Digitization and post-production completed in the University 
of Wisconsin-Madison's Department of Communication Arts, 
with funding from the Mary Pickford Foundation. 
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